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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
80 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 

The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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From Compulsory Arbitration 
to Collective Bargaining 
in the Philippines 


by 
Cicero D. CALDERON 
Director, Labour Education Centre, University of the Philippines 


The history of labour policy in the Philippines over the last 
twenty-five years provides an unusually good field for the study of two 
contrasting approaches to the regulation of labour relations. The 
system of compulsory arbitration set up in 1936, though for a time it 
greatly benefited organised labour, proved incapable of coping with 
post-war conditions and, in addition, failed to provide the protection 
that would have enabled the trade union movement to grow and flourish. 
A new labour relations policy was therefore adopted in 1953 with the 
promulgation of a law fostering the formation of strong and independent 
trade unions which would be capable of negotiating successfully and 
of resorting to direct action if necessary. Having described this 
evolution, the author of the following article nevertheless draws attention 
to the defects of the present system and suggests how it might be im- 
proved and strengthened. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


The Constitution of the Philippines, promulgated in 1935, 
provides in article II, section 5 that— 


The promotion of social justice to insure the well being and economic 
security of all the people should be the concern of the State. 


and in article XIV, section 6 that— 


The State shall afford protection to labour, especially to working women 
and minors, and shall regulate the relations between land owner and tenant, 
and between labour and capital in industry and agriculture. The State 
may provide for compglsory arbitration. 


On the basis of these provisions the National Assembly of the 
Philippines, at its first session in 1936, adopted compulsory arbitra- 
tion as the national labour relations policy by providing for the 
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creation of a Court of Industrial Relations under Commonwealth 
Act No. 103.3 

The adoption of compulsory arbitration was not the product 
of mere impulse or sudden inspiration. It was a deliberate response 
of the policy-makers to the social scene characterised by acute 
agrarian and industrial unrest of disturbing proportions. Strong 
measures were necessary to check the surging tide of strikes and 
uprisings by the tenants and labourers, particularly in rice haciendas 
and sugar plantations in the country. Other factors contributing 
to the adoption of compulsory arbitration were the poor state of 
organisation of the workers and farm workers and the resultant 
lack of effective collective bargaining ; the customary reliance of 
the Filipino upon courts of justice in the adjudication of contro- 
versies of whatever nature ; the desire to experiment with com- 
pulsory arbitration, which had been rejected at least three times 
under American rule ; the apparent inadequacy or ineffectiveness 
of the Government's policy of non-intervention in the area of labour- 
management relations ; and the strong influence of the then Pre- 
sident, Manuel L. Quezon, who advocated its adoption before the 
National Assembly. 


The Court of Industrial Relations 
Composition. 


Commonwealth Act No. 103, provided for a Court of Industrial 
Relations consisting of a presiding judge and four associate judges ; 
it also provided that each judge should have the power to preside 
over hearing of cases assigned to him and to render decisions on 
them but that if any party aggrieved by a ruling or decision of any 
of the judges requested a reconsideration, the concurrence of at 
least three judges would be necessary for the pronouncement of a 
decision, order or award (section 1 as amended). 


Jurisdiction. 
The Court was given jurisdiction— 
. over the entire Philippines, to consider, investigate, decide, and 
settle all questions, matters, controversies, or disputes arising between, 


and/or affecting employers and employees or labourers, and landlords and 
tenants or farm labourers, and regulate the relations between them. 


It was further to take cognisance for pufposes of prevention, 
arbitration, decision, and settlement, of— 


1The Act took effect on 29 October 1936. 
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. any industrial or agricultural dispute causing or likely to cause a 
strike or lockout, arising from differences as regards wages, shares or com- 
pensation, dismissals, lay-offs, or suspensions of employees or labourers, 
tenants or farm labourers, hours of labour, or conditions of tenancy or 
employment, between employers and employees or between landlords and 
tenants or farm-labourers, provided that the number of employees, labourers 
or tenants or farm-labourers involved exceeds thirty, and such industrial or 
agricultural dispute is submitted to the Court by the Secretary of Labour, 
or by any or both of the parties tv the controversy. (Section 4 as amended.) 


Powers of the Court. 


The Court was empowered to adopt its own rules of procedure, 
summon the parties to a controversy before it, require the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses, the production of records, papers 
or books, enter any place of work and inspect any work, material 
or machinery, and interview any labourer, employee or tenant, as 
the case might be, and exercise all the inherent powers of a court 
of justice. 

The Court had the power to enjoin workers from striking, and 
if they had already done so, to order their return to work in any 
dispute submitted to it for settlement or arbitration. Such an 
injunction or order could be issued (a) after hearing and (b) when 
the public interest so required or (c) when the dispute, in the 
Court’s opinion could not be promptly settled. As a corollary, 
employers were not allowed, during the pendency of the dispute, 
to employ new employees or labourers, without the express aathor- 
ity of the Court. 

The law required the Court to “endeavour to reconcile the 
parties and induce them to settle the dispute by amicable settle- 
ment ” before exercising its power of arbitration. 


Rules of Evidence. 


The Court of Industrial Relations differed from the regular 
courts of justice in that it was to adjudicate disputes “ according 
to justice and equity and substantial merits of the case, without 
regard to technicalities or legal forms ” and was not bound by any 
technical rules of legal evidence but might inform its mind in such 
manner as it deemed just and equitable. 


Orders, Decisions and Awards. 


The Court was given the power to issue orders, decisions or 
awards, which were not restricted to the specific relief, claims, or 
demands made by the parties but might include “any matter 
or determination which may be deemed necessary or expedient for 
the purpose of settling the dispute or of preventing further... 
disputes ”. 
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Appeals. 


Only questions of law were appealable to the Supreme Court, 
but the institution of an appeal did not stay the execution of an 
award except as ordered by the Court of Industrial Relations for 
special reasons. 


The Operation of the Court of Industrial Relations (1937-53) 


The Court of Industrial Relations was organised at the close 
of 1936 but started to function only in 1937. Its judges were 
drawn from the Court of First Instance—a regular court of 
justice. In 1937 it received seven labour disputes, of which two 
had been settled and the remainder were either pending hearing 
or decision at the end of the year. During the next three years it 
received 67, 32 and 52 new cases, and by the end of 1940 it had 
disposed of all but 22. In 1941, owing to the effects of legislation 
passed in 1939, tenancy cases swelled the number of new cases 
to 610, and 184 were still pending at the end of the year. The 
Court of Industrial Relations did not function during the period 
of Japanese military occupation. It resumed operations, however, 
on 27 February 1945, and two cases had been received by 31 De- 
cember of the same year. There were hardly any labour disputes 
during this period since military operations in the country had just 
ended and the various industries were at a standstill. For the same 
reason in 1946 only 19 new cases were filed. By 1947, however, 
the incidence of agrarian conflicts and industrial disputes rose 
rapidly and 222 new cases were entered. Under the pressure of 
events all vacancies for judges in the Court were filled and for the 
first time the Court operated with five judges instead of three. 
However, the work of the Court steadily increased and by 1950 
it was barely able to cope with the cases left over from the previous 
year and had no time at all for some 400 of the new ones filed during 
the year. The situation grew worse in 1952 and 1953. At the close 
of 1953 the docket had 1,583 pending cases made up of 212 indus- 
trial, 242 incidental, and 1,129 tenancy cases. This was practically 
the situation when compulsory arbitration was replaced by collec- 
tive bargaining as the dominant labour relations policy of the 
Philippines on 17 June 1953 under Republic Act 875. 


Problems of the Court 


From the data presented it appears that the Court’s docket 
started to clog by 1947 when 91 cases were left pending at the 
close of the fiscal year. This number rose very rapidly in the 
succeeding six years, from 137 in 1948 to over 1,500 in 1953. 
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This situation had implications that could not be ignored. 
It meant that the adjudication of labour disputes was being delayed 
and that the main machinery to enforce the system of compulsory 
arbitration was unable, or was no longer able, to cope adequately 
and effectively with the responsibilities placed upon it. 

In order to deal with this problem the Court repeatedly recom- 
mended that its staff should be expanded by the addition of 
judges and commissioners, the establishment of regional or pro- 
vincial branches, and the provision of more travel funds for its staff. 
These recommendations were not acted upon, however. From the 
annual reports of the Court, it appears that one of the major 
factors responsible for the accumulation of cases was the lack 
of adequate support from the Government itself. 

But this accumulation, with the long, tedious and burdensome 
litigation it involved, could not be attributed to lack of adequate 
support alone and to a consequent inefficiency of the Court. To 
a large measure it was due to the extremely generous discretionary 
powers vested in the Court to grant continuances, modify its 
orders, and hear (sitting as a fuli court) motions for reconsideration, 
and to other aspects of its procedure. As noted by the United 
States Economic Survey Mission to the Philippines in 1950, the 
Court’s “ present undefined latitude results in jockeying the Court 
by labour and management from one position to another.” ? 

Whatever the underlying causes, however, the tragic fact 
revealed by the records of the Court is that adequate protection 
was not being afforded to labour ; and that social justice was not 
being promoted to a substantial degree. 

In contrast to its results in other court cases or private suits, 
.undue delay in the adjudication of labour disputes and agrarian 
conflicts has serious effects on the social order: it causes severe 
hardship to workers (particularly those seeking reinstatement for 
unjust and arbitrary dismissal or lay-off), demoralises them and 
leads to the disintegration of their labour organisations, and 
results in avoidable tensions in labour-capital relations in both 
industry and agriculture. Such a situation also causes prejudice 
to landlords and employers where claims for money are involved ; 
every day of delay may mean an increase of “ back pay liability ”. 
The worst effect, however, of protracted adjudication of labour 
disputes and agrarian conflicts is the way in which it impairs 
the faith of the workers and tenants in the ability of their govern- 
ment to dispense justice, and in its sincerity. 


1 Report of the United States Economic Survey Mission to the A oy tend 
(Manila, Philippine Book Company, 1950), p. 93. This report ‘is also known 
as the Bell Report after its Chairman, Daniel W. Bell. 
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Weaknesses of the System of Compulsory Arbitration 


In addition to these harmful effects of protracted litigation, 
the system of compulsory arbitration as applied in the Philippines 
suffered from the further weaknesses discussed below. 


(1) There were varied concepts of what constituted “fair and 
just wage”, “just or unjust cause for dismissal”, “ public 
interest ”, “ social justice ” and other technical abstractions. This 
was due to the fact that each judge had his own economic and 
social philosophy, conditioned by personal and environmental 
factors. Because of the wide latitude given to the judges in decid- 
ing a case, each award or decision reflected divergent—even con- 
flicting—economic and social attitudes. Under such conditions 
instability and confusion characterised labour-management relations. 

(2) Under the system of compulsory arbitration a judicial 
approach was adopted to the settlement of labour disputes, with 
the result that policy considerations and economic factors played 
a less important role than technicalities of law. This was reflected 
in decisions regarding “ the legality or illegality of strikes” and 
the “ legality or illegality of dismissals ” and on collective bargain- 
ing issues. Such an approach led not only to instability of labour- 
management relations but also to iniquitous results. 


(3) Excessive dependence on the Court of Industrial Relations 
in resolving labour disputes hindered the development of responsible 
collective bargaining. Cases of individual dismissals or of petty 
grievances were docketed at the Court when the parties involved 
could have settled them through negotiations carried on in good 
faith. This played a part in overloading the Court and reduced the 
effectiveness of the system of compulsory arbitration. 


(4) The system of compulsory arbitration and the law failed 
to provide adequate protection for the exercise of the right of 
self-organisation by the workers. There was no law punishing 
or outlawing the organisation of company unions or prohibiting 
employers or landlords from interfering with, or coercing employees 
or workers who were organising themselves for collective bargaining 
purposes. The law merely prohibited employers or landlords from 
dismissing their workers or threatening them with dismissal for 
joining a legitimate labour organisation. In other words protection 
was afforded only for workers joining labour unions that had 
already been registered with the Department of Labour and had 
a permit to operate as such, and not for those who were trying 
to form a union. 

(5) The Supreme Court and the Court of Industrial Relations 
failed to perceive that the best means of protecting the workers 
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was to help them build strong unions free from company domina- 
tion. Refusal to allow the check-off (deduction of union dues 
from wages) until after the enactment of the Minimum Wage Law 
in 1951, and to permit union security provisions except with the 
consent of the employer, placed the unions at a serious disadvantage. 

(6) The legal provisions on strikes and the wide latitude given 
to the Court of Industrial Relations in exercising powers to issue 
injunctions made it difficult to use strikes and other concerted 
activities, or the threat of them, as a means of improving the 
bargaining position of labour. Under section 19 of Commonwealth 
Act 103, as amended, a restraining order could be issued, as it 
was in fact issued in many instances, in the “ public interest ”. 
Where the workers had already struck, the Court of Industrial 
Relations could issue an order enjoining them to return to work 
after a hearing when the public interest so required or when the 
dispute could not, in its opinion, be promptly decided or settled ; 
and if the workers failed to comply the Court could authorise the 
employer to engage other employees. Under such conditions it 
was difficult for workers to bargain collectively, since their right 
to refuse collectively to work under the employer’s terms and 
conditions depended upon the Court’s concept of “ public interest ”. 

(7) The Court of Industrial Relations found that not all differ- 
ences between workers and employers could be proper subjects 
of compulsory arbitration. Pension plans, closed shops or union 
shops, recognition of a collective bargaining unit, seniority, and 
many other aspects of labour-management relations were considered 
not to be arbitrable. Instead, the Court believed that such matters 
should be left for unions and management to negotiate or settle 
between themselves. The adoption of this attitude by the Court 
inevitably placed unions at a disadvantage because of their poor 
bargaining strength. 

(8) The failure of the Court of Industrial Relations to resolve 
conflicting demands for recognition of unions for collective bargain- 
ing purposes did not lead to stability in labour-management 
relations. Neither the law nor the Court of Industrial Relations 
devised any formula or procedure for resolving jurisdictional 
disputes and demands for recognition. Recognition was left to 
the discretion of the employer. This inevitably led to union 
rivalries and conflicts and made collective bargaining dependent 
upon the pleasure of the employer. 


An Evaluation of the System of Compulsory Arbitration 


In evaluating compulsory arbitration as the labour relations 
policy of the Philippines between 1936 and 1953 the most logical 
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yardstick to adopt would be the degree in which the goals of policy 
were attained. It is believed that the basic objectives underlying 
the adoption of compulsory arbitration in the Philippines were— 


(1) to afford protection to labour because of the great disparity 
in bargaining power ; 

(2) to promote stability in labour-management relations ; and 

(3) to promote stability in society as a whole. 


Protection of Labour. 


Compulsory arbitration was adopted to fulfil a constitutional 
mandate to “afford protection to labour”. The policy-makers 
believed that the Filipino workers, because of their lack or poor 
state of organisation, did not possess the bargaining power to 
protect themselves from exploitation or to improve their conditions 
of employment. The helping hand of the Government was needed 
as long as a disparity in bargaining power subsisted. 

Did the Government, through the Court of Industrial Relations, 
afford the necessary protection to labour ? 

There is hardly any doubt that, on the basis of awards and 
decisions of the Court, organised labour, though constituting only a 
small segment of the total labour force, greatly benefited under the 
system. While the various judges differed in their concept of what 
constitutes a “ fair and just wage ”, there was a marked tendency 
to grant wage increases whenever possible. Thus workers who 
sought the intervention of the Court through their unions invariably 
enjoyed higher rates of pay and better conditions of work than 
those who remained unorganised. In a considerable number of 
cases, workers who were dismissed from their jobs without just 
cause were reinstated by the Court with full pay from the date of 
dismissal to that of reinstatement. Money claims for overtime or for 
services rendered, which would have been difficult to recover in 
ordinary courts of justice, were the subject of award in many cases 
before the Court. The reserved power lodged in the Court to inquire 
into the justness of lay-offs or dismissals of workers served to 
restrain arbitrary action on the part of employers. Fringe benefits 
in the form of sick leave, paid vacations, free medical and dental 
services, free working clothes and so forth were enjoyed by a great 
number of workers as a result of the Court’s awards. On the whole, 
terms and conditions of employment were improved for those 
workers who had the courage and staying power to fight their case 
before the Court of Industrial Relations. But, as shown above, its 
effectiveness in affording protection to labour was greatly reduced 
when disputes dragged out in interminable litigation and the 
Government failed to meet the increased demand for the Court’s 
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services. This was particularly true during the post-war period 
when the Court was swamped with cases. 


Stability in Labour-Management Relations. 


Labour-management relations greatly improved for a while 
with the introduction of compulsory arbitration. The Court of 
Industrial Relations was particularly effective during the pre-war 
period from 1936 to 1941 when it could still cope expeditiously with 
the cases brought before it. Its sweeping powers to enjoin workers 
not to strike, or to order a standstill pending determination of a 
labour dispute, brought under control labour unions which were 
in the hands of radicals or subversive elements. Such powers 
likewise prevented protracted work stoppages or strikes, since 
disputes which could not be settled promptly were subject to a 
“return to work order ”. 

The effectiveness of the system in promoting stability of labour- 
management relations was greatly reduced, however, during the 
post-war years. Other negative influences, already mentioned, 
were the absence of any procedure for settling jurisdictional 
disputes and the varying interpretations given to the law. Further- 
more, the system did not encourage responsible collective bar- 
gaining but rather promoted dependence upon the Court even for 
petty grievances which could have been settled by the parties 
themselves across the bargaining table. 

Under compulsory arbitration an interesting phenomenom 
developed : the emergence of a labour movement under the leader- 
ship of lawyers. This can be attributed to the vital role lawyers 
performed in protecting the interests of unions before the Court. 
As a result there was little opportunity for trade union leadership 
to develop from the rank and file. 


Stability of Society in General. 


The most compelling force leading to the Government’s active 
intervention in labour-management relations was the seething 
agrarian and industrial unrest during the years preceding the 
establishment of the Commonwealth of the Philippines in 1935.1 
The rapid growth in membership of radical movements among 
peasants and workers reflected an increasing loss of confidence in 
the ability of democratic processes to achieve their ends. Compul- 
1 These years witnessed three important peasant uprisings in protest 
against the glaring inequities of the social and economic order, namely : 
(a) the Tayug Uprising of 1931: (b) the Tangulan pd gree of 1933; and 
(c) the Sakdal Uprising of 1935. For an account of these uprisings see 


Joseph Ralston HaypEeNn : The Philippines—A Study in National Develop- 
ment (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1955), Ch. XV. 
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sory arbitration then had a more vital role than achieving industrial 
peace : it was to restore the faith of the workers in the Government 
that the system was adopted. 

The Court of Industrial Relations appeared effective in playing 
this role from its organisation until the Philippines were engulfed 
in the Second World War in 1941. No violent uprisings or peasant 
revolts occurred during this period. The steady increase of cases 
filed with the Court reflected a growing confidence in its ability 
to settle labour disputes. The Court, having jurisdiction over all 
labour disputes of any importance, served as a “ shock absorber ” 
for tensions generated in such disputes. Strikes which could easily 
have got out of control under irresponsible or demagogic leaders 
were kept under control. The positive measures taken by the Court 
to improve the conditions of the workers by raising wage levels, 
preventing arbitrary dismissals, providing fringe benefits and 
resolving claims for unpaid wages or overtime had a quieting effect 
on the workers. Unfortunately, it was unable to play this role 
effectively during the post-war years. This failure contributed in 
no small measure to the resurgence of agrarian unrest and strikes 
in the country. 

When the Philippines became an independent Republic on 
4 July 1946 the need also arose to redefine the aims of its labour 
relations policy in conformity with the basic goal of building a 
democratic and just social order. It was not until seven years later 
however, that a new policy finally took shape. 


THE ADOPTION OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Collective bargaining was adopted as the labour relations policy 
of the Philippines on 17 June 1953, when Republic Act No. 875 
was approved.! Its adoption can be attributed to several factors 
of which the most significant were— 


(1) The rising discontent of labour groups with the operation 
of the Court of Industrial Relations because of protracted delays 
in the adjudication of cases. 

(2) The exposure of Filipino labour leaders to concepts of 
collective bargaining resulting either from contacts with foreign 
labour leaders visiting the Philippines or from visits made to 
other countries by several of the Filipino labour leaders. 

(3) The participation of the Philippines in the adoption of two 
important Conventions by the International Labour Conference, 


1An Act to Promote Industrial Peace and for Other Purposes. See 
I.L.O. Legislative Series, 1953 (Phi. 1). 
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namely the Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right 
to Organise Convention, 1948, and the Right to Organise and Col- 
lective Bargaining Convention, 1949.1 

(4) The influence of experience in the United States under 
the National Labour Relations Act of 1935 (Wagner Act), which 
greatly encouraged the development of trade unions and collective 
bargaining in that country, and the enactment of the Labour- 
Management Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act). The United 
States Economic Survey Mission to the Philippines had also noted 
in its report that “ there is entirely too much dependence on the 
Court of Industrial Relations as a substitute for legitimate col- 
lective bargaining ”.* 


Basic Features of the Act of 1953 


A detailed analytical study of the Act of 1953 would be beyond 
the scope of this article, but some examination of its most important 
features will be helpful in understanding the labour relations 
pattern in the Philippines today. 

The declared policy of the Act is to encourage and protect 
the exercise by employees of their right to organise, to promote 
collective bargaining, to provide machinery for conciliation and 
mediation and to avoid or minimise differences between the parties 
by prescribing certain rules to govern the negotiation and adminis- 
tration of collective agreements and by requiring such agreements 
to contain provisions regarding the adjustment of grievances 
and matters arising from their application and interpretation 
(section 1). 

The Act also defines and recognises certain basic rights of 
workers by providing (in section 3) that— 

Employees shall have the right to self-organisation and to form, join 
or assist labour organisations of their own choosing for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining through representatives of their own choosing and to 
engage in concerted activities for the purpose of collective bargaining and 
other mutual aid or protection. Individuals employed as supervisors shall 
not be eligible for membership in a labour organisation of employees under 
their supervision but may form separate organisations of their own. 


Registration of Labour Organisations. 


To obtain the status of a “legitimate labour organisation ” 
and, in particular, to avail itself of the right to be certified as the 


1 Both Conventions were ratified by the Government of the Philippines 
on 21 May 1953 and made public by Presidential Proclamation No. 243 
on 16 January 1956. 

2 Report of the United States Economic Survey Mission to the Philippines, 
op. cit., p. 111. 
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exclusive bargaining representative in an appropriate bargaining 
unit and act as such—a very important right—a labour organisa- 
tion, association or union must register with the Department of 
Labour by filing with the Office of the Secretary of Labour “ notice 
of its due organisation and existence ”. The notice must be accom- 
panied by the following documents : 


(1) a copy of the constitution and by-laws of the organisation together 
with a list of all officers of the association, their addresses and the address 
of the principal office of the organisation ; 


(2) a sworn statement of all of the officers to the effect that they are 
not members of the Communist Party and that they are not members of 
any organisation which teaches the overthrow of the Government by force 
or by any illegal or unconstitutional method ; and 


(3) if the applicant organisation has been in existence for one or more 
years, a copy of its last annual financial report. 

Within 30 days of filing the notice and above documents the 
applicant organisation acquires the status of legitimacy unless 
the application to register is denied, in which event a public hearing 
of the application must be held. A labour organisation whose 
application to register is denied may appeal to the courts. 


Certification Election. 


The Act provides that, when a number of unions seek to bargain 
for a particular group of workers or when the employer doubts 
the claim of a particular union to be representative of the majority 
of workers in his factory or establishment, the Court of Industrial 
Relations shall order the Department of Labour to conduct a 
certification election by secret ballot, either on its own initiative 
or when it is petitioned to do so by the employer or by at least 
10 per cent. of the employees in the appropriate unit. The Court 
may not order certification elections to be held in the same unit 
more often than once in 12 months. The labour organisation that 
receives a majority of the votes cast is certified as the exclusive 
bargaining representative for collective bargaining purposes. 


Coliective Bargaining Process. 


In recognition “that real industrial peace cannot be achieved 
by compulsion of law ” and that “ sound stable industrial relations 
must rest, in keeping with the spirit of . . . democratic institutions, 
on an essentially voluntary basis ” (section 20) the Act provides 
that “no court of the Philippines shall have the power to set 
wages, rates of pay, hours of employment or conditions of employ- 
ment except as in this Act is otherwise provided ”.? 


1 Section 7. The Court of Industrial Relations can, however, enforce 
the provisions of the Eight Hour Labour Law (Commonwealth Act 444). 
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Labour and management themselves must therefore voluntarily 
set the terms and conditions of employment through collective 
bargaining, which the Act defines as— 


... the performance of the mutual obligation to meet and confer promptly 
and expeditiously and in good faith, for the purpose of negotiating an agree- 
ment with respect to wages, hours and/or other terms and conditions of 
employment, and of executing a written contract incorporating such agree- 
ment if requested by either party, or for the purpose of adjusting any 
grievances or question arising under such agreement... . 


The Act goes on to provide that this duty “does not compel 
any party to agree to a proposal or to make concession ”. 


Unfair Labour Practices. 


The Act prohibits certain practices on the part of employers 
and trade unions which it characterises as “unfair labour practices”. 
Thus the Act provides (in section 4) that— 

(a) It shall be unfair labour practice for an employer— 


(1) to interfere with, restrain or coerce employees in the exercise of their 
rights guaranteed in section three ; 

(2) to require as a condition of employment that a person or an employee 
shall not join a labour organisation or shall withdraw from one to which 
he belongs ; 

(3) to initiate, dominate, assist in or interfere with the formation or 
administration of any labour organisation or to contribute financial or other 
support to it; 

(4) to discriminate in regard to hire or tenure of employment or any 
term or condition of employment to encourage or discourage membership 
in any labour organisation : Provided, That nothing in this Act or in any 
other Act or statute of the Republic of the Philippines shall preclude an 
employer from making an agreement with a labour organisation to require 
as a condition of employment membership therein, if such labour organisation 
is the representative of the employees .. . ; 
which reads : “ The legal working day for any person employed by another 
shall be of not more than eight hours daily.” 

The Court can also decide the issue of wages under the Minimum Wage 
Law (Republic Act 602), which provides that— 

“ In the event that a dispute case before the Court of Industrial Relations 
involves as the sole issue or as one of the issues a dispute as to minimum 
wages above the applicable statutory minimum, and the Secretary of Labour 
has issued no wage order for the industry or locality applicable to the enter- 
prise, the Court of Industrial Relations may hear and decide such wage 
issue. 

“ Where the demands of minimum wages involve an actual strike, the 
matter shall be submitted to the Secretary of Labour, who shall attempt 
to secure a settlement between the parties through conciliation. Should the 
Secretary fail within fifteen days to effect said settlement, he shall endorse 
the matter together with other issues involved, to the Court of Industrial 
Relations, which shall acquire jurisdiction of the case including the minimum 
wage issue, and after a hearing where the views of the Secretary of Labour 
will be given, will decide the case in the same manner as provided in other 
cases.” 
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(5) to dismiss, discharge, or otherwise prejudice or discriminate against 
an employee for having filed charges or for having given or being about 
to give testimony under this Act ; 


(6) to refuse to bargain collectively with the representatives of his 
employees. . 


There are also certain practices which a labour organisation 
or its agent is prohibited to commit, namely— 


* (b) 


(1) To restrain or coerce employees in the exercise of their rights under 
section three, provided that this paragraph shall not impair the right of 
a labour organisation to prescribe its own rules with respect to the acquisition 
or retention of membership therein ; 


(2) to cause or attempt to cause an employer to discriminate against 
an employee in violation of subsection (a) (4) or to discriminate against 
an employee with respect to whom membership in such organisation has 
been denied or terminated on some ground other than the usual terms and 
conditions under which membership or continuation of membership is made 
available to other members ; 


(3) to refuse to bargain collectively with the employer, provided it is 
the representative of the employees . . . ; 

(4) to cause or attempt to cause an employer to pay or deliver or agree 
to pay or deliver any money or other thing of value, in the nature of an 


exaction, for services which are not performed or not to be performed. 


Procedure for the Prevention of Unfair Labour Practices. 


While prohibiting unfair labour practices, the Act does not 
make the commission of any such practice a criminal offence, 
which would require criminal prosecution before the ordinary 
courts of justice. Instead, the Act gives the Court of Industrial 
Relations, following a special procedure, the power to prevent 
unfair labour practices, with exclusive jurisdiction to hear all 
complaints relating thereto. In its hearings the Court is not bound 
by the technical rules of evidence and procedure, and the rigidity 
and formality that characterises hearings in ordinary courts of 
justice are not to be followed by the Court ; nor need the parties 
be represented by counsel. 

After hearing, the Court, if it finds that the person charged 
has committed or is committing any act of unfair labour practice— 


. Shall issue and cause to be served on such person an order requiring 
such person to cease and desist from such unfair labour practice and take 
such affirmative action as will effectuate tie policies of this Act, including 
(but not limited to) reinstatement of employees with or without back pay 
and including rights of the employees prior to dismissal including seniority. 


Labour Disputes in Industries Indispensable to the National Interest. 


In cases of labour disputes in industries indispensable to the 
national interest and certified as such by the President of the 
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Philippines to the Court of Industrial Relations, the Court is 
empowered by the Act to issue restraining orders enjoining an 
employer from locking out his employees and employees from 
striking. If the parties are unable to settle the dispute the Court 
issues an order fixing the terms and conditions of employment. 


The Labour Injunction. 


The Act provides that, except in labour disputes affecting the 
national interest, no restraining order or temporary or permanent 
injunction shall be issued in any case involving or growing out 
of a labour dispute except to restrain the commission of violence, 
fraud and other illegal acts committed in the course of the labour 
dispute. The injunction may be issued only after a hearing has 
been held and it has been established— 


(1) that unlawful acts have been threatened and will be committed 
unless restrained, or have been committed and will be continued unless 
restrained, but no injunction or temporary restraining order shall be issued 
on account of any threat or unlawful act excepting against the person or 
persons, association, or organisation making the threat or committing the 
unlawful act or actually authorising or ratifying the same after actual 
knowledge thereof ; 

(2) that substantial and irreparable injury to complainant’s property 
will follow ; 

(3) that as to each item of relief granted greater injury will be inflicted 
upon complainant by the denial of relief than will be inflicted upon defen- 
dants by the granting of relief ; 

(4) that complainant has no adequate remedy at law ; and 

(5) that the public officers charged with the duty to protect complainant’s 
property are unable or unwilling to furnish adequate protection, 


Role of State Agencies. 


Though the Industrial Peace Act was designed to reduce the 
role of the State in the field of labour-management relations to 
a minimum, it also recognises that the State cannot merely perform 
a passive role. Two state agencies play an important part in the 
collective bargaining process, namely the Court of Industrial 
Relations and the Department of Labour, and are charged with 
various functions under the Act. 

The Court of Industrial Relations is vested with exclusive 
jurisdiction, unaffected by any other means of adjustment, over 
the prevention of unfair labour practices and is empowered to 
prevent any person from engaging in any unfair labour practice, 
to hear and decide petitions for certification elections and to order 
their holding if warranted, to determine what is an appropriate 
bargaining unit for purposes of collective bargaining, to certify 
the exclusive bargaining representative for collective bargaining 
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purposes, and to act as a Court of Arbitration when settling labour 
disputes in industries indispensable to the national interest. 

As regards the role of the Department of Labour, the Secretary 
of Labour may recommend to the President of the Philippines, 
after consultation with representatives of employers and labour 
organisations, the holding of a National Labour-Management 


Conference composed of representatives of labour and manzgement 
for the consideration and adoption of voluntary codes of principle 
in regard to labour-management relations designed to prevent or 
minimise industrial disputes, particularly those affecting the general 
welfare. He may call a Regional or Industrial Labour-Management 
Conference for the same purpose; order a study of industrial 
relations, inquire into the causes of industrial unrest and take such 
remedial measures as are allowed by law; and recommend the 
enactment of remedial labour and social legislation. 

The Registrar of Labour Organisations is responsible for 
conducting certification elections and acting as the representative 
of the Secretary of Labour in any proceeding under the Act regard- 
ing the association or representation of employees, keeping a 
register of legitimate labour organisations and of their branches or 
locals, and performing such other functions as the Secretary of 
Labour may prescribe. 

The Act gives the Conciliation Service in the Department of 
Labour the duty of assisting the parties to labour disputes in 
settling such disputes through conciliation and mediation. The 
Service may proffer its help in a labour dispute in any industry 
either upon its own motion or upon the request of one or more of the 
parties to the dispute. It is also responsible for maintaining a file 
of all collective bargaining agreements available and all decisions, 
orders and awards of the Court of Industrial Relations and the 
Supreme Court in all labour cases for ready reference by both 
labour and management. 


Summary of the Labour Relations Pattern under the Act of 1953 


In brief, the basic pattern of labour relations under the Indus- 
trial Peace Act is then as follows. Workers can freely organise a 
union without interference from management or government. 
The union must register with the Department of Labour to acquire 
the status of “ legitimacy ”, after which it requests the employer 
to recognise and bargain with it. The employer must bargain 
with the union as the exclusive representative for all workers 
provided the union has proved that it represents the majority in 
the appropriate bargaining unit ; in case several unions claim the 
right to bargain with the employer, the Court of Industrial Relations 
may order a secret ballot of the workers, and the union receiving 
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the majority of the votes cast will be certified as the exclusive 
collective bargaining representative of the workers. The union 
thus certified and the employer then negotiate and, if agreement is 
reached, sign a collective bargaining agreement, which must 
include provision for a grievance procedure to resolve differences 
arising during the life of the instrument. Finally, the parties 
negotiate and sign a new agreement or renew the old one upon its 
expiration. 

In this procedure the State can intervene only through the Court 
of Industrial Relations when unfair labour practices are committed, 
where conflicting claims for recognition as the representative of the 
majority arise, when illegal acts are committed in the course of a 
labour dispute or when the disputes affect the national interest. 
It may also intervene through the Conciliation Service of the De- 
partment of Labour when disputes occur in the course of negotia- 
tions or in the enforcement or application of the agreement. 

The main innovations introduced by the Act of 1953 are as 
follows : 


(1) It prohibits a series of unfair labour practices, thus affording 
protection for lack of which union growth was retarded between 
1936 and 1953. 


(2) It provides, in case of conflicting claims, for election of the 
bargaining representative by secret ballot, thus eliminating numer- 
ous jurisdictional disputes and the possibility that several unions 
will exist in a single bargaining unit. 


(3) It lays down a detailed procedure for the negotiation and 
renewal of collective agreements, imposes the duty on the parties 
to bargain “in good faith ”, and requires provision to be made for 
grievance machinery. 


(4) Finally, it greatly limits the power of the Court of Industrial 
Relations to prevent or curtail work stoppages. Indeed its whole 
approach to this question is fundamentally different. Whereas 
the Act of 1936 considered work stoppages to be detrimental to 
the national interest and therefore provided for the settlement of 
disputes by compulsion of law, the Act of 1953 transferred the 
ultimate power to fix conditions of employment from the Court of 
Industrial Relations to the parties directly concerned—the union 
and the employer—regardless of whether this might lead to strikes 
or lockouts, on the grounds that the achievement of industrial 
democracy was more important that the need to forestall or prevent 
work stoppages. Industrial peace under the new law depends on 
the will of the parties and their sense of responsibility towards 
the community. 
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Effects of the New Policy 


Collective bargaining as envisaged in the Industrial Peace 
Act of 1953 has been in operation in the Philippines for more than 
six years. Some of the important effects that have resulted from 
the new policy during this period will now be discussed. 


Increase in the Number of Trade Unions. 


There has been a marked increase in the number of unions 
organised and registered since 1953. Whereas there were only 
1,500 unions from 1945 to 1952, 3,017 unions were registered from 
1953 to 1958. This can be attributed to several factors, namely : 
the easier method of registering unions under the 1953 Act; the 
declared policy of the Government to encourage workers to organise 
themselves into unions ; the legal protection afforded to workers 
in exercising their rights to self-organisation and collective bar- 
gaining ; and a more aggressive campaign by trade union leaders 
in a climate considered more favorable to unionisation than during 
the period of compulsory arbitration. 


Development of a More Cohesive Labour Movement. 


The adoption of collective bargaining has not only increased 
the number of registered labour unions and union membership but 
also led to the development of a more cohesive labour movement. 

In 1954 seven major labour federations joined to form a con- 
federation known as the Philippine Trade Unions Council. This 
confederation is now an affiliate of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. 

In 1956 several federations of workers in the transport industry 
formed themselves into a confederation known as the Philippine 
Transport Workers Organisation, affiliated to the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation. 

Most recently the Katipunang Manggagawang Filipino 
(Philippine Labour Confederation), composed of several federations, 
was organised with the avowed objective of unifying all the labour 
groups of the country into a single organisation. 


Emergence of Union Leadership from the Rank and File. 


Another healthy development under collective bargaining is 
the emergence of a new type of labour leader drawn from the rank 
and file. Although a considerable number of trade union leaders 
still come from the legal profession, a new group from the ranks 
is starting to occupy positions of leadership. This development 
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can be attributed in large measure to an extensive programme of 
union leadership training initiated by the Government in 1954. 

Because of the response from unions, this programme has been 
expanded and made permanent and a Labour Education Centre 
has been set up in the University of the Philippines as administering 
agency.! This decision was taken to ensure that the programme was 
carried out with the greatest degree of independence and the Centre 
was left free to make its own arrangements with trade unions for 
that purpose as well as to secure their collaboration and support. 
A further contribution towards this development has also been 
made by the labour leadership training programme under the 
joint sponsorship of the International Co-operation Administration 
of the United States and the National Economic Council of the 
Philippines.*? A limited number of labour leaders have also been 
sent for training and practical studies abroad under the technical 
assistance programme of the International Labour Organisation 
and under the Colombo Plan. 


Collective Bargaining Agreements. 


The ever-growing number of labour organisations and the 
severe curtailment of the power of the Court of Industrial Relations 
to fix terms and conditions of employment have led to a steady 
rise in the number of collective bargaining agreements concluded 
during the past six years. Agreements executed with the inter- 
vention of the Department of Labour increased in number from 
102 in 1953-54 to 225 in 1958-59. It is believed, however, that the 
total executed yearly is considerably higher since many are made 
without the intervention of the Department of Labour.’ 


Labour Disputes. 


An analysis of labour disputes reported during the first six 
years of the new policy shows a considerable increase. The Concilia- 


1 The University of the Philippines Labour Education Centre is a joint 
project of the International Co-operation Administration of the United 
States and the National Economic Council of the Philippines. It was pri- 
marily created as a pilot education centre for workers and officers and mem- 
bers of trade unions in the country. It is the sole government agency which 
seeks to promote free, democratic, and responsible trade unionism through 
workers’ educa-ion. 

2? Under this programme Filipino labour leaders are sent yearly to 
the United States for training. 

8 Figures on collective agreements and labour disputes supplied by the 
Bureau of Labour Relations. The author wishes to acknowledge the help 
extended by Attorney Ceferina J. Diosana, Research Attorney, and Miss 
Andrea Abejuro, Contract Analyst, both of the Research, Statistics and 
Examining Section, Conciliation Division, Bureau of Labour Relations, 
Department of Labour. 
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tion Service of the Department of Labour has reported the following 
numbers of disputes for each year from 1953-54 to 1958-59: 
417, 573, 727, 573, 562 and 589. These figures should be con- 
sidered in the light of the tremendous increase of labour organisa- 
tions, which have been pressing for better terms and conditions of 
employment. In a study on strikes in the Philippines ! published 
in 1955 it was found that the most common cause of strikes or 
disputes was the refusal of employers to extend recognition to 
workers seeking to bargain collectively with them. Other causes 
in the order of their importance were : demands for strict compliance 
with labour laws by employers; demands for increased wages ; 
and demands for fair treatment. It was also found that, since 
the passage of the Act of 1953, of 821 cases handled by the Con- 
ciliation Service of the Department of Labour only 96 had resulted 
in strikes. In other words, for each instance of industrial dispute 
marred by a strike, there have been approximately nine instances 
of peaceful agreements reached by representatives of labour and 
management. 

Because of the rising strength of organised labour in the country 
it would be unreasonable to expect a reduction in the number of 
these labour disputes. Many of them could nevertheless be avoided 
if there was a greater readiness on the part of management to 
recognise unions as the exclusive bargaining agents of their workers 


and to comply strictly with the various laws that have been enacted 
to give protection to labour. 


Difficulties Encountered 


Notwithstanding the favourable developments noted above, 
many difficulties have been and still are being encountered in the 
implementation of the present policy of collective bargaining. 
While it is now generally recognised that the policy itself is funda- 
mentally sound, certain particular provisions appear to suffer 
from major defects, some of which are discussed below. 


Ease of Registering Unions. 


The Industrial Peace Act of 1953 has made the registration 
of trade unions much easier. Unfortunately there is evidence that 
company-sponsored or company-dominated unions have also 
managed to get themselves registered. Upon compliance with 
the simple statutory requirements, the Secretary of Labour cannot 
refuse registration even if a charge of company domination or 


1 Bertram Gottiies: “ Strikes under the Magna Carta”, in Labor- 
Management Review (Manila), Vol. II, No. 8, Aug. 1955, Special Supplement. 
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support is made. Such charge has to be filed with the Court of 
Industrial Relations which is alone authorised to hear and decide 
upon it. 


Delay in Determination of Unfair Labour Practice Cases. 


There is too much delay in the determination of unfair labour 
practice cases most of which involve alleged interference on the 
part of employers with the workers’ right to organise. In a study 
made by an I.L.O. expert on unfair labour practices } it was found 
that 50 per cent. of the cases were in the court for more than eight 
months, 32 per cent. required more than a year and 4 per cent. 
dragged on for more than two years and that the weighted average 
time in court was five-and-a-half months per case. This was 
attributed to administration, overemphasis on the legal process, 
excessive postponement and dilatory tactics by members of the 
legal profession. Not only have these delays impaired the growth 
of the free trade union movement in the Philippines ; unfortunately, 
they have also caused unions to seek redress on the picket line 
instead. 


Delay in Hearing Petitions for Certification Elections. 


The collective bargaining process has also been impaired by 
the unreasonable delay in the hearing of certification election cases. 
In the study referred to above it was found that of 100 representa- 
tion cases filed with the Court of Industrial Relations, eight had 
been settled after one month, 50 within five months, 75 after 
nine months and 85 within a year ; ten cases were settled during 
the second year, and one was disposed of only in the third year. 
These delays were attributed to the “ lack of positive administrative 
approach ” by officers of the Court and the various legal devices 
that are available to counsel. They often work to the disadvantage 
of the unions, whose members are in the meantime exposed to 
discriminatory or union-busting practices of hostile employers. 


Excessive Use of Injunctions in Labour Disputes. 


Excessive use of labour injunctions by the courts has been a 
further factor adversely affecting the right of workers to self- 
organisation and the growth of a free trade union movement. 
The situation in this respect has been aggravated by the judicial 
interpretation of the Industrial Peace Act of 1953 to the effect 
that the ordinary courts of justice can with few exceptions also 


1 Report to the Government of the Philippines on Labour-Management 
Relations (Geneva, I.L.O., 1958). This report was prepared upon request 
of the Government of the Philippines under the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 
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issue such injunctions. Organised labour in the Philippines con- 
siders this to be one of the gravest threats to its existence and 
growth. 


Failure to Adopt Voluntary Arbitration as a Method of Settling 
Labour Disputes. 


Finally, one of the most formidable obstacles to industrial 
peace is the failure of the parties to adopt the system of voluntary 
arbitration as the last step in the settlement of dispute involving 
the application or interpretation of agreements. While many 
collective agreements today embody a “grievance procedure 
clause”, the principle of submitting grievances to voluntary arbitra- 
tion has not yet been adopted widely, and even where adopted is 
practised sparingly if at all. The inevitable effect of this omission 
has been to cause unnecessary labour disputes. 


Possible Avenues of Improvement 


Various reforms or remedial measures might be envisaged in 
order to overcome the defects discussed above and to improve the 
collective bargaining process as a whole. 

One of the fundamental problems of labour organisation could 


perhaps be tackled by requiring the officers of a union applying 
for registration to make a sworn statement that the union is free 
from employer support, control or influence. This would have the 
effect of discouraging the registration of company-dominated or 
company-supported unions, since the swearing officers could other- 
wise be held criminally liable for perjury. 

So far as the Court of Industrial Relations is concerned, it 
should be given exclusive power to issue labour injunctions, since 
its judges are, by the nature of their specialised functions, in the 
best position to appreciate the issues involved. Furthermore 
certification elections should be conducted by the Court itself 
rather than delegated by it to the Department of Labour ; this 
would avoid unnecessary administrative delays and vest in the 
Court full control of the certification election process. Nor should 
appeals to the Supreme Court be allowed in certification election 
cases. The resolution by the Court en banc of a motion for recon- 
sideration of a decision handed down by one of its judges should 
be marked with finality and considered a sufficient appeal. Appeals 
to the Supreme Court involve delays that are detrimental to the 
interests of workers in the process of organising themselves and 
not conducive to industrial peace. Finally, the Court should not 
be limited to the granting of relief in. the form of “cease and 
desist ” orders or reinstatement with or without back pay in cases 
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where workers have been dismissed for trade union membership 
or activity ; it should also be empowered to award damages in 
proper cases. 

In order to reduce unnecessary work stoppages to a minimum 
the Labour-Management Advisory Council of the Department of 
Labour should bring the various Chambers of Commerce and the 
major labour federations together to discuss the question of volun- 
tary arbitration as a final step in the grievance machinery and a 
substitute for direct action in the enforcement of collective agree- 
ments, and to assume responsibility for the adoption of appropriate 
measures for its general introduction. In addition, under the present 
system of labour relations the Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labour has an important role to play, since any breakdown 
of negotiations for a collective agreement leaves the parties free 
to take direct action ; the Conciliation Service should therefore 
be provided with enough trained conciliators to ensure that the 
process of collective bargaining will operate smoothly. 

Backing these measures is the programme of workers’ education, 
which aims to develop responsible and effective leadership in the 
trade union movement and to instruct workers and labour leaders 
as to their rights and responsibilities as citizens and workers. 
This programme should be maintained. Education for management 


—and, in particular, the training of supervisory personnel in the 
handling of grievances and in the broad field of human relations— 
would also contribute powerfully to the smooth working of collec- 
tive bargaining. 


CONCLUSION 


A study of the labour relations policy of the Philippine Govern- 
ment shows three important stages of development. Before 1936 
the basic pattern was one of non-interference on the part of the 
Government. As early as 1933, however, when the world found 
itself in the throes of the economic depression, Frank Murphy, 
Governor-General of the Philippines stated before the Legislature 
that “a responsibility rests upon government for control and 
guidance in a field that was formerly left to the automatic regula- 
tion of self-interest and individual ambition ” and the policy of 
non-interference was completely abandoned when compulsory 
arbitration was adopted as the labour relations policy of the 
Philippines under Commonwealth Act 103. Undoubtedly, com- 
pulsory arbitration played a vital and effective role in preventing 
work stoppages and improving terms and conditions of employment 
for a substautial number of workers. However, the system proved 
unsatisfactory in dealing with post-war labour problems. This 
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led to a re-examination of policy, and the adoption of collective 
bargaining under the Industrial Peace Act of 1953 reflected a 
new approach and new objectives. The decision-making process 
was transferred from the State to the parties themselves—to the 
unions and employers. The main objective was no longer the 
prevention of strikes to maintain continuity of production ; more 
fundamental importance was attached to the exercise by the worker 
of his rights to self-organisation and association and his participa- 
tion in a decision-making process—the fixing of the terms and 
conditions of employment. 

The emphasis placed on the value of such rights must have 
been due to the realisation that the best hope for the workers to 
promote their interests—fair treatment, decent wages, healthy 
working conditions, and a voice on matters vitally affecting them— 
lies not in the State but in a free, strong, and responsible labour 
movement. In a society where the basic goal is to preserve and 
enhance human dignity, the labour movement has proved to be 
the most effective institution for and of the workers to achieve 
that goal. 

The experience of the Philippines in free collective bargaining 
is still rather limited. In spite of this, however, and of certain 
defects or deficiencies it might be claimed for the policy of collective 
bargaining as envisaged in the Industrial Peace Act of 1953 that 
it has led to the development of a healthier labour movement and 
a relative degree of industrial peace based on voluntarism and not 
on compulsion of law. For collective bargaining to achieve its 
desired goals to the maximum, the Government has to give more 
attention to implementation, particularly with a view to improving 
the operations of the two main agencies involved—the Court of 
Industrial Relations and the Department of Labour. More 
important than this, however, is the acceptance and an awareness 
by both organised labour and employers that the power that rests 
in their hands carries with it the responsibility not only to ensure 
their own survival or promote their common interests but to serve 
the wider interests of the whole community. 
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Agricultural Policy 
in Scandinavian Countries 


In the following article an attempt is made to relate agricultural 
policy in Scandinavia to general economic and social development, 
in particular in the employment market. No specific reference, 
however, will be made to labour policy in agriculture, since there 
appears to be no evidence that the latter has to any appreciable extent 
been co-ordinated with general agricultural policy. 

The choice of Scandinavia as a subject of study does not mean 
that a common agricultural policy is applied in the region. On the 
contrary, in comparing Denmark with its northern neighbours we 
may in certain respects speak of two basically different lines of policy. 
But the fact that the three countries have many other features in com- 
mon and that they are moving towards closer economic and social 
integration ® makes a comparative discussion of their agricultural 
policy of particular interest. 

The greater part of the discussion ts confined to the position of 
Norway and Sweden because the scope of government action in 
agriculture in thse countries 1s wider than in Denmark. It appears 
important, however, to include the Danish case because such com- 
parison puts tne question of Scandinavian agricultural policy into a 
truer and perhaps more interesting perspective. 


"THE development of agriculture and the evolution of agricultural 

policy—in particular that affecting agrarian structure—are 
slow processes. Legislation for agrarian reform may be introduced 
overnight, but its application, and still more its actual effects, 
must be considered in the perspective of future generations. This 
is one of the reasons why this article, although confined to events 
leading directly to the present situation, must review a rather long 
historical process, since the position of agriculture today is, to some 


1 For an account of labour legislation in Scandinavian agriculture see 
the article: “ Conditions of Work and Productivity in North-European 
Agriculture ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX VII, No. 2, Feb. tos3 

2 Kaare SALVESEN : “ Co-operation in Social Affairs between the Northern 
Countries of Europe ”, ibid., Vol. LX XIII, No. 4, Apr. 1956. This integration 
of economic and social policy actually concerns the Nordic countries, including 
Finland and Iceland in addition to the Scandinavian countries. 
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extent at least, the outcome of policies introduced at much earlier 
dates. In Denmark, for example, the reforms of the land tenure 
system carried out at the end of the eighteenth century are generally 
considered to represent the foundation of modern agriculture. 


In Norway and Sweden it is more difficult to indicate any specific © 


event as a point of departure, but we may regard certain measures 
for the reallocation of the land introduced in the early nineteenth 
century as milestones of a similar nature to the early Danish 
reforms. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY UP TO THE SECOND WorRLD WAR 
Early Reforms 


Two centuries ago the problem common to all the Scandinavian 
countries was that land was distributed according to different 
kinds of tenure in common, which caused difficulties for rational 
management by individual farmers. In Denmark such systems 
were connected with a manorial system which bound the great 
majority of peasants to the estates. 

The first legislative attempt at a rearrangement of land distribu- 
tion was made in Sweden by the Field Consolidation Act of 1749, 
followed by a series of ordinances aiming at the combination of 
small tracts of arable land into larger units. A more radical reform 
was introduced in the early nineteenth century, with the object 
of forming fully consolidated units. In 1827 the different provisions 
in this respect were incorporated in an Act on Statutory Reallot- 
ment. In Denmark provisions of this kind were introduced for 
the first time by the Common Field System Act of 1781, and in 
Norway by the Reallotment Act of 1821. 

The main principle of the reallotment legislation was that the 
owner of agricultural land could demand consolidation of his 
holdings by abolishment of systems of tenure in common ; the 
consolidation was to be carried out on the basis of surveying and 
mapping of the land involved, and the cases were to be settled by 
special tribunals. Under this legislation reallotment services were 
created in all three countries. 

In Denmark, in addition to the reallotment provisions, legisla- 
tion of still greater importance was introduced in the 1780s abolish- 
ing the attachment of peasant to the estates and providing for 
peasant ownership. 

It is difficult to obtain statistics on the results of these reforms, 
but in the case of Denmark it is considered that they had made 
great progress by the middle of the nineteenth century and were 
practically completed by 1900. In Norway and Sweden, where 
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the reformis were confined to reallotment—peasant ownership 
being already common in these countries—the consolidation of 
farms went on steadily throughout the last century and has 
continued up to the present. Even if the consolidation of arable 
land has now in the main been completed, the reallotment services 
continue to work with the rearrangement of joint ownership in 
forest and grazing lands and other problems of land ownership. 

The most visible result of the reforms was the removal of farms 
from villages or centralised settlements into the open countryside, 
with the result that scattered farmsteads are prevalent throughout 
Scandinavia. It is commonly considered that the higher degree 
of economic independence of farmers caused by the reforms facili- 
tated the adoption of new techniques and of a money economy. 
But they are also considered to have had unintended effects which 
were to a certain extent contrary to their original aims. At least 
in the case of Sweden, and the same probably holds true for Norway, 
it is reported that at the same time as reallotment improved farm 
layout, it facilitated the division of farms among heirs. The 
State had tried to prevent such division—mainly for taxation 
purposes—ever since the end of the Middle Ages, but it continued 
to be practised nevertheless, especially with the great population 
increase in Sweden during the nineteenth century. 


From the Turn of the Century until the Second World War 


In Denmark, following the successful developments under the 
early agrarian reforms, more direct attempts to extend the number 
of peasant farms began to be made by the middle of the last century 
in the form of projects for settlement on previously uncultivated 
land. The major projects of this kind were related to certain large- 
scale reclamation programmes to bring moors, marshlands and 
heaths into cultivation. 

In 1899 a new legislative attempt brought this line of policy 
still one step further. Motivated by the lack of agricultural labour ? 
—in the main a result of emigration and urbanisation—an Act was 
introduced providing for the acquisition of land by the State for 
the establishment of small-holdings. At first the land allotted 
under this Act was deliberately limited to such small areas that the 
small-holder would have to take work outside his holding. Sub- 
sequent amendments provided, however, that additional loans 
could be obtained for the enlargement of holdings established under 


1 G. Larsson : “ Skifte, splittring, sammanslagning—historisk aaterblick 
samt framtidsperspektiv 6ver aakerjordens férdelning”, in Kungl. Skogs- 
och Lantbruksakademiens tidskrift (Stockholm), Nos. 1/2, 1957. 


2? H. HERTEL : Kort Oversigt over det danske Landbrug (Copenhagen, 1924). 
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the Act. The object of the settlement projects became the creation 
of farms large enough to provide a reasonable income for a family. 
This was embodied as a main principle in an additional Act, the 
Act respecting the distribution of state-owned land of 1919. This 
Act provided a somewhat different scheme ; under it the State did 
not actually sell land, but disposed of it against an annual rent. 
From 1919 onwards the two settlement schemes operated side by 
side. All in all about 27,000 new holdings were established. 

It is interesting to note that this increase in the number of 
farms did not cause any appreciable decrease in the average farm 
size in the country ; economic aspects were balanced against social 
considerations in such a way that the establishment of new holdings 
did not upset the maintenance of a rational farm structure. The 
land policies were accompanied by a programme for the provision 
of suitable housing for agricultural workers. In order to counteract 
the exodus of agricultural workers, and also for social reasons, 
legislation was passed in 1938 making !ans available for the erection 
of modern houses for workers on the land. 


In Norway and Sweden the policies affecting the agrarian 
structure from the turn of the century up to the Second World 
War followed broadly the same lines as in Denmark. A main 
objective in these countries was also to maintain and extend 
peasant ownership rights and to increase the number of farms. 
The economic environment differed, however, from that of 
Denmark, and in the course of time the policies came to produce 
rather different results. 

Agrarian policies in Norway and Sweden should as a whole be 
seen in light of the fact that agriculture in these countries has 
always been closely integrated with other sectors. This integration 
takes the form either of ownership by farmers of forests and other 
resources which are not strictly agricultural, or of part-time 
employment outside agriculture of a large proportion of the working 
population on farms. The latter is particularly prevalent in 
Norway, but historically it was a common feature also in Sweden. 
These conditions, together with the population pressure in rural 
areas up to the beginning of the Industrial Revolution in these 
countries some 100 years ago, favoured dismembership of agri- 
cultural land, and gave rise, within large sections of the agricultural 
population, to the idea of farming as an auxiliary to forestry, 
handicrafts, fishery and subsequently wage-earning—or vice versa— 
rather than a specialised, independent branch of the economy. 
There can be no doubt that this traditional outlook decisively 
affected the formation and implementation of structural agrarian 
policies up to the Second World War. 
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At the close of the last century two sets of agrarian problems 
gave cause for concern and led to government action. On the 
one hand emigration and industrialisation made it appear that 
depopulation of the countryside might create economic and 
social disturbances; later, problems of urban unemployment 
seemed to confirm such assumptions. On the other hand because 
peasants in Norway and Sweden also own important forest areas 
and are in control of valuable natural resources such as waterfalls, 
peat bogs, etc., it was feared, from actual experiences in the 
sawmill industry, that with the growing interest of industry in 
such resources peasant property might become the object of 
excessive speculation. In this setting two series of measures 
affecting the agrarian structure were evolved: one promoting 
land settlement, to counteract emigration and the drift to cities 
(subsequently moire closely related to problems of unemployment), 
and the other aiming at the maintenance of peasant ownership 
rights and a peasant farm structure. 

In Sweden an indirect attempt to stimulate land settlement 
was made at the end of the last century, when all restrictions on 
the partition of agricultural land were abolished. In 1904 further 
active encouragement was given by the establishment of a scheme 
for cheap loans to people wanting to acquire small freeholds. 
This scheme developed into an important credit institution, which 
became particularly active during the thirties. In the years 1933-36 
about 1,300 new farms came into existence with loans from this 
institution, most of them located in northern Sweden.! However, 
in spite of this assistance the number of farms in Sweden as a 
whole decreased slowly after the First World War. In areas where 
rapid industrialisation was taking place small farms were abandoned 
or consolidated into bigger units, whereas in those with less industry, 
mainly in the north, new farms continued to be established. In 
Norway the first attempts to support settlers were made privately 
by an organisation with the characteristic name “ Society for the 
Limitation of Emigration”. From 1917 onwards this society 
obtained state support for its settlement activities, and in 1920 the 
Government introduced its own land settlement programme. It 
consisted in the acquisition of uncultivated land for redistribution 
among settlers, and the payment of subsidies for the construction 
of farm buildings and clearing of new land. Between 1921 and 1941 
some 16,000 new small-holdings were established under this 
programme. At the same time a great number of new farms 
were created through partition of family holdings. In 1928 legis- 


1 Odd GULBRANDSEN : Strukturomvandlingen i Jordbruket (Stockholm, 
1957), p. 87. 
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lative provisions governing structural and related problems in 
agriculture were introduced by the so-called Land Act, the main 
aim of which was to provide land to as many as possible, and to 
abolish the old system of service tenancy. Land hunger, which 
was a topical issue at the time, was to be eliminated by the acquisi- 
tion of land by municipalities for redistribution among settlers. 

Measures to restrict speculation in peasant property were 
introduced both in Sweden and Norway in the first decade of this 
century. In Sweden it was feared that the removal of restrictions 
on the subdivision of farms would pave the way for purchase of 
peasant-owned forest by companies ; in order to prevent this, meas- 
ures were enacted to prohibit the partition of holdings except for 
strictly agricultural purposes. These measures also prevented the 
acquisition of land by companies in certain cases, and prohibited mis- 
management of agricultural land. Regulations of this kind applied 
at first only to northern Sweden, but were subsequently extended 
to other regions ; in 1926 they were integrated in a national Act 
governing land use. In Norway a series of so-called “ concession 
laws ”, enacted in 1906 and the following years, restricted the 
sale and purchase of natural resources, and gave the Government 
some degree of control over structural changes in agriculture. 
These laws did not from the outset aim directly at influencing the 
structure or organisation of farming but rather at guarding against 
harmful speculation and preventing foreign capital from acquiring 
too much power. But the view steadily gained ground that the 
soil, forests, pastures and other land resources ought as far as 
possible to remain in the hands of farmer-owners, and regulations 
were therefore introduced to prevent resources of this kind from 
coming into the possession of companies and single individuals 
from acquiring too much land. At the same time local authorities 
were given certain rights of pre-emption for the purpose of acquiring 
land for settlement, and quite a large number of freeholds were 
created under these regulations.” 


Even though these two series of measures were intended as 
safeguards against different dangers, they worked in the same 
direction as far as the agrarian structure was concerned. Ti:ere was 
a restrictive, and at the same time a social, tendency in government 
action, the final result of which was the preservation of small-scale 
farming and the establishment of a number of new farms, which 
more often than not were too small to provide a reasonable income 


1 Service tenants were farm workers with the right of life occupation of 
a small farm in return for a fixed number of days’ work on the main farm. 


2 O. T. Byanes: Norwegian Agriculture (Oslo, 1926). 
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agg for a family. The Danish situation was different because the 
settlement measures were considered to a greater extent from the 
standpoint of extending agricultural production and thereby 
contributing to the national income. In Norway and Sweden too, 
particularly in agricultural circles, there existed a belief in agri- 
cultural expansion as the main channel of economic development, 
and the period leading up to the Second World War was certainly 
one of increasing production and improved techniques in agriculture. 
This advance, however, served to veil the shortcomings in the 
agrarian structure and to some extent gave a distorted view of 
the employment capacity of agriculture within the economies 
of these countries. The traditional conception was that farms and 
farming were a source of employment and of economic security 
that could be resorted to whenever opportunities in other sectors 
failed. It was largely on the basis of such a conception that agrarian 
structural policies were outlined during the decades preceding 
the Second World War, and it was within a structural framework 
adapted to this functional role of agriculture that progress took 
place. This progress consisted chiefly in the extension of the 
agricultural area through the clearing of new land—primarily 
in Norway—and of increased use of artificial fertiliser, better seeds 
and better feeding and breeding methods. It was based on the 
2 one hand on the employment of a comparatively large proportion 
i a of the labour force in agricuiture, and on the other on educational 
Be efforts, extension work and agricultural research. Neither technical 
nor economic factors called for changes in the agrarian structure. 
On the contrary, the prevailing conditions, chief of which was 
unemployment, made further development of agriculture along 
the traditional line of small-scale peasant farming integrated with 
other sectors appear a natural solution. The following statement, 
made in 1927 by an expert committee on land settlement in Sweden, 
is indicative of the views then prevailing in agricultural policy- 
making circles : 


a Because of the natura’ increase of the population on the one hand, 
and the limited possibilities of emigration on the other, as well as the 
depression in industry, the question of providing employment opportunities 
for the increasing population is pressing. The possibility of increased 
industrial employment is considered by many to be doubtful, and in any 
case dependent upon the level of economic activity. Increased mechanisation 
within industry may also cause the need for manpower to decrease in 
relation to population growth. However that may be, it would seem that 
development should be led in the direction of increased employment oppor- 
tunities in agriculture. 


1 Betdénkande med férslag angaaende den statsunderstidda egnahemsverks- 
amheten (Stockholm, 1927), pp. 52-53. 
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And another expert committee, considering how increased 
employment opportunities might be provided in agriculture, stated 
that— 


Experience and analysis of the prevailing economic conditions indicate 
that in connection with the present problem [providing land to people 
with limited means] the first aim should be the establishment of small- 
holdings, from which the owners may obtain a certain income in addition 
to income from work outside their farms. The holdings consequently 
should not in themselves provide full employment for the owner.! 


Similar views prevailed in Norway. In particular the Land 
Act of 1928 reveals the social tendency in the agrarian policies of 
the period. Repeated periods of unemployment confirmed the 
belief that the development of urban trades had reached a point 
where increased urban employment might be considered doubtful. 
Attention was turned to agriculture as a balancing factor in the 
employment market, and land settlement was advocated as a means 
of providing for the greatest possible number of settlers in order 
to obtain the widest employment effect. This resulted in the 
establishment of a great number of new undersized farms, and 
part-time farming was thereby extended. 

Up to the end of the thirties the small-scale farm structure 
in Norway and Sweden created few problems. On the contrary, the 
employment situation made it generally appear desirable, and it 
was actually encouraged by official policy. By the end of the 
thirties, however, the two countries entered a period of full employ- 
ment, and had reached a stage where stable year-round employment 
could be offered to a steadily increasing proportion of the working 
population. Sweden embarked upon a new stage of industrial 
development during the thirties.2 The preceding decade had been 
characterised by change and consolidation in Swedish industry ; 
a series of new products had been introduced and new methods 
had replaced the old. Owing to important pioneer work in the 
twenties, industry was well prepared to expand rapidly when 
the crisis after 1929 was overcome. Even though the position in 
Norway was not identical, the employment position there was also 
changing by the end of the thirties, and both countries have 
experienced a 20-year period of full employment. In this situation 
—first in Sweden and later also in Norway—the trend of agrarian 
policy began to change. From being regarded as a safeguard 
against unemployment, agriculture came to be considered as a 
manpower reserve for growing urban industries. The many small 
farms, which earlier provided a certain flexibility in the employ- 

1 Sociala jordutredningens betdénkande (Stockholm, 1932), p. 53. 

2 C. E. ODHNER : Jordbruket vid full sysselsettning (Ystad, 1953). 
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ment market and at the same time offered a degree of security 
for part of the labour force (part-time farms), now began to appear 
as an obstacle to the transfer of labour into permanent industrial 
employment. As power machinery was being introduced on a larger 
scale the shortcomings of the agrarian structure from the viewpoint 
of adaptability to technological advance also became clear. 

The changes in the employment position and new technological 
trends from 1940 onwards provide the background of the important 
revisions of agrarian policy introduced in Sweden and Norway since 
the Second World War. Before taking up this question, however, 
some account may be given of policies in the field of agricultural 
education and of price and income measures in agriculture before 
the war. 


Educational Policies in Agriculture 


It is always difficult to assess the significance of any single 
factor in socio-economic development, but it may safely be assumed 
that agricultural education, extension and research work played 
a very important role in the development of Scandinavian agri- 
culture. Success in agrarian reform, particularly in Denmark, 
was to a high extent conditioned by a complementary educational 
movement, and the degree of technological change throughout the 
years was certainly directly related to progress in education. 

Government action in the field of agricultural education came 
about gradually in the form of support for voluntary initiative 
rather than in that of legislation. It should not, however, be 
concluded that there was a lack of positive government policy. 
On the contrary, to increase agricultural efficiency through educa- 
tion has been a central aim of policy in the Scandinavian countries 
for the last two generations. 

The first attempts at formal vocational training in agriculture 
were made in the early nineteenth century by individuals and 
agricultural societies, the governments’ part being limited to 
financial support. It was not until the middle of the century that 
governments took a more decisive step by the establishment of 
agricultural colleges, which in the course of time developed into 
the national agricultural universities. The first of these colleges 
was founded in Sweden in 1848, the second in Denmark in 1856 
and the third in Norway in 1859. At the local level, however, various 
organisations and private institutions continued to give encourage- 
ment to vocational training in agriculture, with the result that 
agricultural schools providing practical and theoretical training 
in courses lasting from one to two years, and advisory work carried 
out by extension officers in the employment of agricultural societies 
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operated with state support, became an outstanding feature of the 
educational system. 

In Norway and Sweden agricultural schools were widespread 
by the middle of the last century, but owing to lack of qualified 
teachers and of interest on the part of farmers, it proved difficult 
to maintain them for any length of time. As the supply of teachers 
increased towards 1900, and a taste for agricultural education 
became commoner, schools—in which greater emphasis was 
placed on theoretical training than hitherto—began to enjoy more 
success. At the same time state support for these schools was 
increased and they grew rapidly in number during the first decades 
of the twentieth century. At present there are 48 and 59 agri- 
cultural schools in Norway and Sweden respectively, in addition 
to a number of schools specialising on horticulture, forestry, 
dairying and farm mechanisation. 

In Denmark, after various attempts to set up ordinary agri- 
cultural schools early in the last century, the people’s high schools 
became the most important factor in agricultural education from 
the 1850s onwards. Subsequently agricultural schools similar to: 
those in Norway and Sweden were also established. Today there 
are 27 such schools in addition to 57 people’s high schools providing 
agricultural education. All these schools are autonomous institu- 
tions, but the Government contributes towards their operating 
costs. 

At the same time as they founded agricultural schools, voluntary 
societies engaged advisers for the adult population. In Norway 
and Sweden the first extension officers in agriculture took up work 
by the middle of the last century, under the so-called Provincial 
Agricultural Societies. At first these received support on a modest 
scale from the State, but in the course of time this support was 
increased and they gradually became semi-official bodies charged 
to an increasing degree with the implementation of government 
policy and administration in addition to their traditional extension 
activities. The general tendency in Norway and Sweden has been 
towards a government-sponsored extension service in collaboration 
between the state, local and provincial governments and profes- 
sional associations. A certain number of extension workers are 
employed directly by the State, but their function has now become 
supervisory and administrative. 

In Denmark the foundation of the agricultural advisory service 
was laid by the Royal Danish Agricultural Society when it appointed 
a dairy adviser in 1860. Since that time the number of advisers 
employed by different professional organisations has steadily 
increased to today’s figure of 600. The most unusual feature of 
the Danish extension service is its operation through self-governing 
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societies receiving government grants for their advisory work. 
The State’s own extension activity has remained very modest ; 
at present there are only ten state agricultural advisers. 

Complementary to the educational activities research work in 
agriculture has been carried out on a large scale. It is concentrated 
mainly in the agricultural universities and state-owned research 
centres. 


Price and Income Policies in Agriculture 


Denmark’s experience provides an example, perhaps unique, 
of an economy where agriculture throughout a long period of 
industrialisation has maintained its role as the leading export 
industry, and has managed to strengthen its occupational income 
balance in the process. This was obtained through an early entry 
into the world market, sustained by the growth of the co-operative 
movement and conditioned by a rational agrarian structure. 
Successive movements of people out of agriculture and capital 
investments in farming were factors of equal importance. From 
the outset agricultural efficiency within the framework of peasant 
farming was the decisive aim of government action in agriculture. 
The orientation of agriculture towards the world market made 
productivity and marketing the keys to the solution of agriculture’s 
income problem ; special measures for the regulation of production 
and protection of the domestic market have usually not been needed. 

In Norway and Sweden a change in emphasis from grain farming 
to animal husbandry, similar to that in Danish agriculture, took 
piace by the end of the last century, and these countries too became 
exporters cf certain surpluses of aximal produce. But they never 
achieved a take-off into the world market in the same way as 
Denmark. Apart from the fact that non-agricultural export indus- 
tries had comparative advantages, their agrarian structure ham- 
pered the development of a highly specialised agriculture producing 
mainly for export. Agriculture’s integration with other sectors 
caused labour and other inputs to shift away from agriculture 
during periods of high economic activity and into agriculture 
during periods of low economic activity, with the result that agri- 
cultural surpluses, which remained of a marginal character, tended 
to increase at times when the buying power in the domestic market 
was at its lowest. The price-depressing effects of these fluctuations 
in supply, in combination with the division of interest in the agri- 
cultural population between agriculture and other pursuits, took 
away most of the incentive for the drastic specialisation and iacrease 
in marketable production needed to make agriculture more inde- 
pendent of the domestic market. This probably explains why 
agriculture in the two northern countries remained less speciatised— 
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until quite recently—than Danish agriculture, and it certainly 
explains why farmers in Norway and Sweden demanded protection 
of the domestic agricultural market at a rather early date. 

An initial step in the direction of agricultural protection was 
taken by Sweden, characteristically enough in the form of grain 
tariffs, as early as the 1880s, when competition from cheap American 
grain had for some time made itself severely felt. In Norway also 
strong claims for protection, in the form of customs duties on 
agricultural commodities, were put forward by farmers from the 
turn of the century onwards, but it was not until 1927 that these 
demands were met by the introduction of a general scheme for 
such customs duties. In spite of these early tendencies in the 
direction of agricultural protection, protective measures in respect 
of agriculture were of little consequence in Norway and Sweden, 
at least up to the First World War. The first step towards a more 
direct regulation of the agricultural market was taken in Norway 
by the establishment of a grain monopoly in 1914, which was 
subsequently incorporated into a price support scheme for domestic 
grain in 1926. Apart from this there were no attempts at direct 
regulation before the crisis of 1929. 

The international agricultural crisis of the early 1930s was 
severely felt, particularly in Norway, owing to the heavy farm 
indebtedness at the time when prices began to fall. The number 
of bankruptcy sales of farms reached abnormal figures, and one 
of the first emergency measures taken by the Government was a 
scheme for debt settlement, with public assistance allowing repay- 
ment over a period. The crisis could not, however, be solved by 
such measures alone, and the Government soon undertook to 
support prices. One main line of action was the creation of a system 
allowing some degree of control over the agricultural market. 
The most important part of this system became a series of central- 
ised marketing co-operatives for such main products as milk, 
meat and eggs, operating under the Agricultural Trade Act originally 
introduced in 1930. The significance of this Act is that it enabled 
the Government to impose a tax on all sales of agricultural produce 
in order to obtain funds for market regulation through co-operative 
organisations. As the crisis continued, further measures proved 
necessary, and programmes were introduced including direct price 
support, subsidised exports and subsidies to low-income groups 
for the increase of food consumption, as well as the rationing of 
imported feeding stuffs. Finally, in 1935 a more general principle 
of parity between agricultural prices and prices of industrial 
commodities was adopted. 

In Sweden similar measures were introduced. Although the 
financial position of farmers was somewhat better at the onset 
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of the crisis, and the price falls during the depression were more 
moderate, measures to protect domestic agricultural producers 
soon proved necessary. Starting with subsidisation of sugar beet 
production in 1929, followed by regulation of the grain market 
in 1930 and the milk market in 1932, a fully protected market 
for practically all domestic agricultural products was created 
during the depression years. Certain regulations also made it a 
condition that marketing should take place through centralised 
co-operative organisations, causing the establishment of large 
new organisations, beginning with milk and meat. 

As a result of the abundant supply of relatively cheap labour 
in agriculture throughout the depression years, in combination 
with protective measures, agricultural production increased, and 
even when the employment situation began to change towards the 
end of the thirties both Norway and Sweden encountered a rather 
difficult problem of agricultural surpluses. The problem was in 
part solved by subsidised exports and subsidised domestic consump- 
tion, and to a smaller degree through restrictions on imports 
of feeding stuffs. The Second World War made these problems 
irrelevant. During the war, when Denmark and Norway were 
occupied and Sweden was affected by German and Allied blockades, 
the main problem was to maintain production in agriculture at 
the highest possible level, and to check the increase in prices. 


Post-WaAR EVOLUTION 


Denmark, except for certain minimum requirements of govern- 
ment control and regulations in trade in agricultural commodities, 
has continued up to the present to concentrate government action 
on land policy, in which no basic changes have taken place, although 
legislation was to some extent revised after the war. An Act of 
1948, for example, goes a step further than previous legislation, 
in granting rights of pre-emption to the State for the purpose 
of acquiring additional land to add to holdings under 8 hectares. 
The legislation concerning housing for land workers has also been 
improved, but generally the legislative framework for structural 
developments in Denmark remains the same as that established 
at the turn of the century, with some further improvement in 
1920. 

Contrary to the Danish case, many of the measures taken in 
the field of agricultural policy in Norway and Sweden before the 
last war were conceived as emergency measures. This is true 
not only of the typical crisis measures in the 1930s but also to a 
certain extent of the land settlement schemes. Price and income 
measures during the thirties were considered to be of a temporary 
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nature to be discontinued as soon as “ normal conditions ” were 
again reached, and several of the settlement projects were regarded 
as a means of combating unemployment rather than parts of a 
long-term programme for agricultural development. 

In fact, however, the main elements of the protective systems 
evolved during the crisis have been maintained ever since ; and the 
aspects of these schemes affecting employment seem also to have 
become a permanent feature of agricultural policy. This indicates 
that the pre-war problems and attempts in this field had their 
basis in more deep-seated causes. The agrarian problem of these 
countries was related to a long-term and radical change in their 
economic structure, and sooner or later this factor would have to be 
taken into consideration in the formation of their agricultural 
policy. Several factors, but first of all the situation of full employ- 
ment that prevailed from the late 1930s, gave rise to a new climate 
favourable to revision. 


The Case of Sweden 


In Sweden there were indications of a changing agrarian ' 


policy even before the last war. In 1937 the Government introduced 
further restrictions on the right to divide agricultural holdings, 
and in 1940 the whole settlement programme was revised with a 
view to the establishment mainly of farm units of an economic 
minimum size. But it was the appointment of an expert committee 
in 1942 to undertake a study of the agricultural problem as a whole 
in order to make recommendations on agricultural policy which 
marked the initiation of a more complete revision. On the basis 
of the committee’s recommendations a programme covering most 
aspects of agricultural policy was adopted in 1947. The new feature 
in this programme as compared with the pre-war measures is that 
it represents an integrated approach, where the different aspects 
and measures are seen in relation to each other and ihe question 
of agricultural development as a whole is seen in relationship to 
the national economy. It represents at one and the same time a 
plan, in economic terms, for the long-term development of agri- 
culture with a view to an optimum distribution of the nation’s 
productive resources, including manpower, and a programme, in 
social terms, of short-term measures aimed at reducing the hardships 
that radical changes of the agrarian economy might involve for 
the agricultural population. One of the main practical problems 
in this connection has been to find a working compromise, so that 
social measures would not interfere with the implementation of 
the long-term economic plan. Although the programme has had 
to undergo certain changes in subsequent years, it may still be 
considered the basic charter for Swedish agricultural policy. 
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The long-term production target of the programme was that 
Swedish agriculture should produce about 90 per cent. of domestic 
food requirements. With regard to agricultural income, the object 
was to enable agricultural workers to attain the same standard 
of living as workers in comparable industries. The income target 
was to be considered as achieved when the labour income of farmers 
and family workers on well-managed farms in the size group of 
10-20 hectares of cultivated land had reached the same level as 
the wages of comparable groups of workers in rural districts. The 
aim of social price support and other measures was to redistribute 
income in favour of low-income farmers, but the support policy 
was to be executed in such a way that it would not hamper longer- 
term measures to improve the agrarian structure. The resources 
devoted to agriculture should be reduced wherever they could be 
more economically used in other sectors. 

These objectives were to be achieved by means of two main 
types of action. On the one hand there were measures designed 
to increase productivity and reduce costs, and on the other, a 
scheme for price determination and other steps more directly 
affecting agricultural income. 


Measures for Agricultural Rationalisation. 


Measures for rationalisation were grouped under three headings : 
external rationalisation, internal rationalisation, and improvement 
of farm management. The first group is concerned with increasing 
the size of farms and improving farm layout ; the second with the 
improvement of land and buildings on individual farms ; and the 
third with the adjustment of productive resources on each farm. 

Among these groups of measures, only the first can be said 
to represent a radically new approach, since both the improvement 
of land and buildings and farm management had been the object 
of previous extension services and related programmes. Partly 
for this reason the old Provincial Agricultural Societies continued, 
under the new programme, to be in charge of activities for the 
improvement of farming practices and management, whereas a 
new institution was established to carry out the external and internal 
rationalisation programme. The new institution consists of Agri- 
cultural Boards in every province responsible for encouraging 
farmers to undertake voluntary rationalisation, an’ purchasing 
land for resale to farmers. Transfers of land are made subject to 
official approval, and the State, through the Agricultural Boards, 
has the right of prior purchase of farms that fall vacant, which it 
may use to combine the vacant lot with neighbouring farms. 
These provisions are of major importance. Credit facilities for 
increasing the size of farms are organised through the usual credit 
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institutions, and the loans are guaranteed by the State. In certain 
cases subsidies are paid by the State to cover the difference between 
the market price of the land and the value of it to the owner. 
Guaranteed loans together with subsidies for external rationalisation 
can cover 100 per cent. of the costs involved, and may be granted 
regardless of the economic position of the new owner. 

Although there are differences of opinion regarding the actual 
achievements under the new rationalisation programme—some 
think that the Agricultural Boards should use their opportunities 
of action more drastically, and others advocate caution—there can 
be no doubt about the significance of the new policy when compared 
with pre-war policies in this field. The trend is now towards the 
combination of holdings, where pre-war policy to a great extent 
favoured subdivision. It might be said that combination would 
have come about in any case, since the number of farms, owing to 
economic development, has been decreasing for a long time ; but 
still the provisions for external rationalisation remain significant, 
if only for the reason that they provide a tool for directing structural 
developments in accordance with a plan under which both economic 
and broader community interests can be taken into account. 

It is probable, however, that radical rearrangements of the 
agrarian structure will take longer to accomplish than was anti- 
cipated by some authorities when the programme started. Accord- 
ing to the original plan it should take some twenty years to bring 
the majority of the low-income farms up to an income level corres- 
ponding to that on the so-called base-units of 10-20 hectares.} 
The most recent investigation of current structural changes * 
indicates, however, that provided the structural changes proceed 
at the same rate as in the period 1951-56, there will still be about 
110,000 farms in the size group 2-10 hectares by 1971, as compared 
with some 170,000 in 1956. These changes do not reflect the direct 
results of the new rationalisation provisions ; they indicate rather the 
rate at which farms will cease to exist as independent holdings 
owing to sale and combination as a whole, but as the rate of sales 
is a determining factor in rationalisation, the above figures are 
indicative of the potential scope of this action. 

Internal rationalisation aiming at the improvement of land, 
buildings, etc., on farms is pursued partly through state-guaranteed 
loans, and partly through state subsidies, the latter being limited 
to farms with a maximum size of 20 hectares of cultivated land.® 


“1 ODENER, op. cit., p. 191. 
2 F. Larsson: Strukturfordndringarna 1 jordbruket 1951-1956. Meddelanden 
fraan Jordbrukets Utredningsinstitut, No. 5 (Stockholm, 1958). 
$’ Organisation for European Economic Co-operation: Agricultural 
Policies in Europe and North America (Paris, 1956). 
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Price and Income Policies. 


The 1947 programme laid down as a main goal that workers 
in agriculture should be enabled to attain a living standard equal 
to that of comparable groups of workers, and that the general 
basis for the evaluation of agriculture’s income position should 
be the labour income of farmers and family workers on well-managed 
farms in the 10-20 hectares size group. 

For the implementation of this policy several of the more 
traditional pre-war practices, such as market regulation through 
central marketing organisations, import controls and subsidies 
on certain commodities, have been maintained, but during and since 
the war new elements have been introduced, and since 1950 it has 
been possible to discern an evolution towards a more flexible 
system for the determination of prices and incomes. 

The main new element introduced during the war was the 
negotiation of price agreements between the Government and 
organisations of farmers. A total budget for agriculture was estab- 
lished and the agreements, which were concluded for each produc- 
tion year, aimed at the determination of a reasonable balance 
between agricultural costs and incomes as indicated by the budgets. 
Under the new income policy of 1947 the agreements allowed for 
successive increases in agricultural incomes, and by the beginning 
of the 1950s there were indications that the income disparity was 
about to disappear. At this time the price-fixing system was 
criticised on the grounds that it was too rigid to allow for adjustment 
of production to market demands, and that it tended to link the 
determination of prices with the negotiation of wages agreements 
for agricultural workers. The export of surpluses of agricultural 
produce raised the question of their effect in the international 
market and their relationship to the home market, and provided 
another argument for a revision of the price-fixing system. On 
the basis of consultation between the parties, a new system of 
price determination was introduced in 1956, in the form of a price 
agreement initially covering three years. With certain adjustments 
this agreement was prolonged in 1959 for a period of five years. 
Under this system prices may vary between an upper and a lower 
limit, fixed so that the middle price shall provide income equality 
for agriculture when compared with other sectors. The net income 
of agriculture is no longer the only base for price fixation, but also 
the profitability on “ basic farms ”, that is, farms with 10 to 20 
hectares of arable land. Import controls are in principle abolished 
and variable import duties have been replaced by fixed duties. 


| K. SAKK : “ Jordbrukets prissittning ”, in Ekonomish Revy, No. 4, 1959. 
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The latter are intended to bridge the gap between domestic prices 
(measured by the middle price) and import prices at the beginning 
of the contract period, remaining unchanged as long as domestic 
price fluctuations do not exceed certain limits determined in advance. 
If these limits are exceeded the Government is free to reintroduce 
trade restrictions and any other measures it considers appropriate. 

In order to safeguard agricultural revenue in case economic 
conditions change appreciably during the contract period, the 
agreement provided that price limits and import duties should 
be adjusted when changes exceeding 5 per cent. in the money 
value occurred, as measured by the consumer price index. A corres- 
ponding rule was intended to protect farm income against excep- 
tional fluctuations in the world market. In the 1959 agreement these 
rules were replaced by one based on a so-called “ world market 
index ”, which in practice means that the import duties will be 
adjusted when there is a difference (3 per cent. over a period of 
three months) between the index of agricultural costs and the 
index of world market prices of certain important agricultural 
commodities. Another safeguard is provided by the fact that 
adjustment is linked with movements in the income level of defined 
categories of industrial workers. The effect of this rule is that 
a change in income of the industrial workers in question, due to 
collective agreements or automatic regulation, will cause an adjust- 
ment in the import levies for agricultural commodities so that 
farm incomes gain a corresponding increase. Perhaps the most 
important aspect of the 1959 agreement, however, is a clause 
providing that after a transitional period of six years the basis 
for income comparison with other groups will be the income 
position on farms between 20 and 30 hectares, as compared with the 
norm of 10-20 hectares earlier. 

Direct social support of low-income farmers has been regarded as 
complementary to the general scheme for the protection of prices, 
and is only envisaged for a transitional period until external ration- 
alisation comes to an end. Support is limited to farmers with 
units of up to 10 hectares of cultivated land. It consisted at first 
of cash payments in proportion to the production of milk, and was 
confined to those who owned small farms when the 1947 programme 
was put into operation, the reasoning behind this system being that 
the direct support should not counteract the tendency to sell and 
combine small farms. Subsequently the connection between support 
and milk production was abandoned and payments are now 
made on the basis of acreage, and the income and financial position 
of the small farmer. Similarly, it is no longer a condition for 
payment that the farmer possessed the holding at the time of the 
introduction of the new programme, since it is considered that this 
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social support programme does not to any appreciable degree 
hamper the programme for structural rationalisation. 


The Case of Norway 


In Norway no thorough-going analysis and formulation of 
agricultural policy was attempted during the war. In the years 
immediately following it certain guiding principles of a very general 
character were adopted by Parliament. The “ joint programme ” 
approved by all parties in 1945 stated, as a guiding line for future 
agricultural policy, that the farm population should be secured 
income equality with other sectors, and the national budget 
approved in 1947 restated this principle. More important to the 
practical formulation of policy than these general principles was 
the appointment of a committee for the study of agricultural 
rationalisation, and later of another for the revision of the Land 
Act of 1928, both of which produced important proposals for 
revision of agricultural policy. Allowing for a certain time-lag 
and differences of detail, post-war agricultural policies have 
followed much the same lines in Norway as in Sweden. 

A definitive change in the policy concerning agricultural 
structure occurred with the adoption of the new Land Act of 1955, 
_ which replaces the former Act. Even though the new Act does not 
define a programme in such specific terms as the corresponding 
Swedish scheme, it points in the same direction and uses similar 
measures. The main aim of the Act is to change the farm structure 
so that a higher proportion of farms become viable economic units. 
It provides the legal basis for measures aimed at increasing the 
size of farms by amalgamating small farms and helping farmers 
to buy additional land. For this purpose it grants rights of pre- 
emption and expropriation to the State, and division of agri- 
cultural land is made subject to official approval. As in Sweden, 
Provincial Agricultural Boards, which correspond to the Provincial 
Agricultural Societies mentioned earlier, are in charge of enforce- 
ment. 

Except for the principle of pre-emption and its administrative 
procedures, the provisions of the Act are of a general character, 
containing no specific directives or definition as to minimum size 
of farms or the level of farm income to be attained. The main 
significance of the Act is that it turns away from subdivision of 
land and towards the combination of holdings. The speed by which 
“economic farms ” may replace undersized holdings will depend 
primarily on the tendency of farmers to sell land. The very large 


1 K, SAKK: “ Smaabrukarstédet ”, in Ekonomisk Revy, No. 2, 1958. 
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number of small farms and the practice of part-time work by farmers 
makes it reasonable to believe that the structural change aimed at 
by the Act will be a rather long-term process, like the structural 
reforms of the last century. 

Price and income support policy in Norway after the war has 
been based, as stated in the national budget of 1947, on the long- 
term objective of assuring the farming population a standard of 
living comparable to that of other sections of the population. 
Furthermore, the Government aims at greater equality of incomes 
within the agricultural sector. 

In its efforts to reconcile the income objective, and its effect 
on the level of food prices, with a certain stability of the general 
price level, the Norwegian Government has adopted a complex 
system of subsidies, which is complemented by quantitative import 
restrictions and import duties. Up to 1958 the practical application 
of these subsidies was fixed in annual agreements between the 
Government and the two professional agricultural organisations. 
The basic figures for these annual negotiations were provided by 
a total budget for the year ahead. The result indicated the total 
labour income of farmers and agricultural workers. 

On the basis of this guiding material, the negotiating parties 
tried to establish a reasonable income for the farming sector and 
to narrow the difference between the earnings of the various districts 
and types of farms, taking into account the social and security 
aspects mentioned above. The practical implications of these 
agreements consisted of price fixing and other measures to ensure 
as far as possible the achievement of the agreed income goal. 
As the Government endeavoured to limit progressively the number 
of commodities for which prices are fixed, the price negotiations 
were gradually cut down to two basic groups of products (cereals 
and milk and dairy products), whereas the balance had to be covered 
by determining the amounts to be made available for the payment 
of subsidies or the operation of other support schemes.* 

As in Sweden, a change in the system of price determination 
has recently taken place in Norway. In 1958 a new price agreement 
between the Government and the agricultural organisations was 
made for a period of three years. In the case of cereals and milk 
the agreement is based on the same principle as before, that is, 
maximum prices on milk and minimum prices on grain are main- 
tained. For meat, eggs and vegetables the agreement is based 
on a yearly average price fixed for the “ representative ” commodity 
within each main commodity group. Supplementary to the average 


1 Organisation for European Economic Co-operation: Report on Agri- 
cultural Price and Income Policies, Part 1: Norway (Paris, July 1957). 
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price an upper price is fixed indicating the limit within which 
prices may vary during the year. The marketing organisations 
have the responsibility of maintaining the price level indicated 
by the yearly average price and the maximum price, and of maxim- 
ising the average prices up to the limits fixed. For these purposes 
they may use seasonal variations in prices, supplementary imports 
and market regulation through storage, exports, etc. As long as 
prices remain under the upper limit imports will be regulated, 
but as soon as the limit is overstepped imports are free. In addition 
the agreement lays down a principle of so-called “ regulation 
periods ” according to which for each commodity a period may be 
fixed when imports will be regulated and another period when 
they will be free. The system of average prices with an upper 
limit of variation apply only in periods when imports are regulated. 
As yet such regulation periods are fixed only for certain vegetables 
and fruits. The agreement maintains most of the formerly estab- 
lished direct support measures aiming at reduction of the cost of 
production through subsidies on fertiliser, etc. It also contains 
guarantees, similar to those in the Swedish agreement, under 
which the parties may demand adjustments during the period 
of agreement if the cost-of-living index changes by 6 points, or if 
agriculture’s costs of production change by 50 million kroners. 
Of particular interest is that the Government under this agreement 
pledges itself to work for a reasonable protection of Norwegian 
agriculture in connection with deliberations concerning a European 
free trade area.’ 


SUMMARY ‘ 


Agricultural reforms introduced in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries aiming at land reallocation—in the case of Denmark 
these reforms were linked up also with tenure reforms aiming at 
the establishment of peasant ownership—can be regarded as the 
first in a succession of government measures in Scandinavian 
agriculture leading up to the present-day position. Action to 
promote education in agriculture was also taken by the three 
governments from the middle of the nineteenth century. 

By the turn of the century, motivated in part by the increasing 
movement of people away from the land, Scandinavian governments 
started to introduce land settlement schemes. In Denmark the 
settlement policies were at an early date directed at the establish- 
ment of economically sized family farms. In Norway and Sweden 


1 P. M. Davperc: “ Den norske Jordbruksavtalen 1958-61 ”, in Land- 
bruksekonomisk Tidskrift, No. 4, 1958. 
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the policies aimed at extending employment opportunities with less 
regard to agricultural productivity. Particularly in Norway the 
number of very small holdings was increased. 

After the First World War Norway and Sweden entered a period 
of a regulated agricultural economy. The Danish Government has 
continued to follow a policy of non-interference in agricultural 
price and income matters up to the present. 

By the Second World War a change in outlook began to take 
place in Norway and Sweden. Whereas in the inter-war years 
there had been a tendency to consider structural, income and 
employment problems in agriculture in isolation, the new trend 
was in the direction of integrated analysis and action. The main 
idea now, which is clearly expressed particularly in post-war 
agricultural policy in Sweden, is that government action should be 
based on a long-term pian for the development of agriculture 
within the total economy. It has been decided, both in Norway 
and Sweden, that agricultural production should be adapted to 
domestic demand, and that the long-term solution of the income 
problem should be sought in an increase of agricultural productivity. 
In line with this, attempts are now made to create economically 
viable holdings through rationalisation and combination of small 
farms into bigger units. A reasonable protection against abnormally 
low prices in the world market is maintained, and at the same time, 
as a socially motivated transitional measure, certain subsidies are 
provided for low-income farmers. 
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REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Swiss Federal Act 


on Invalidity Insurance 


by 
Dr. Arnold SAXER 


In the following article Dr. Saxer, the Director of the Swiss Federal 
Social Insurance Office, analyses in detail the provisions of the Swiss 
invalidity insurance Act, which came into force on 1 January 1960. The 
new invalidity insurance scheme—in which considerable attention is 
devoted to the rehabilitation of disabled persons—is based upon and closely 
co-ordinated with the old-age and survivors’ insurance scheme adopted 
twelve years ago, which was described by the same author in the pages of 
the Review at that time." 


On 6 December 1925 the people of Switzerland added a new article 34 

ter to the Federal Constitution, empowering the Confederation to 
establish old-age and survivors’ insurance by legislation and to establish 
a system of invalidity insurance at a later date. 

Old-age and survivors’ insurance having been introduced on 1 January 
1948 the time has now come to make invalidity insurance also a reality. 

Of course, efforts of many kinds have long since been made in this 
country to improve the lot of the disabled. There is compulsory accident 
insurance, and an insurance scheme for persons on military service ; 
welfare arrangements for disabled persons are provided by a good many 
cantons and municipalities; there are private invalidity insurance 
funds, some pension funds pay invalidity allowances, and the many 
private organisations for disabled persons’ welfare and self-help also do 
valuable work. However, past arrangements have left gaps which could 
only be closed by the introduction of a general invalidity insurance 
scheme. 

The Federal Council therefore appointed a committee of experts 
to examine the problem. On 24 October 1958 the Federal Council sent to 
Parliament a message introducing a Bill to establish a general invalidity 
insurance scheme. This Bill became law on 19 June 1959 and the new 
scheme will come into operation on 1 January 1960. 


UNIVERSAL AND COMPULSORY CHARACTER OF THE SCHEME 


Invalidity insurance, like old-age and survivors’ insurance, is to be 
universal and compulsory, that is to say the whole resident population 


1 See Arnold Saxer: “ The Swiss Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance Scheme ”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LV1, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 543. 
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—including employed persons, the self-employed and those not gainfully 
occupied—is to be protected. 

The reasons for which old-age and survivors’ insurance was made 
compulsory for the whole population of Switzerland were equally 
valid in the case of invalidity insurance ; indeed, the need for protection 
against the risk of invalidity is probably even more general than the 
need for cover in the event of old-age or death of the breadwinner. 
The self-employed have as great an interest as employees in insurance 
against disablement, which may come early in life when a man is still 
building up his business. Moreover, only if everyone pays a contribution 
to invalidity insurance according to his means can the risk be spread 
sufficiently wide ; this is all the more necessary because the economic 
effects of invalidity may be very great in an individual case, whereas the 
number of invalids is relatively small. 

The new Act therefore states at the outset that all persons compul- 
sorily or voluntarily insured under sections 1 and 2 of the Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance Act shall be subject to invalidity insurance. 

The two schemes thus form an inseparable whole ; whoever is covered 
by the first is automatically brought under the second. This is an 
important point, for in the same way that Swiss nationals living abroad 
may join the old-age and survivors’ scheme they may also obtain 
coverage under the invalidity scheme. 

Furthermore, simultaneous mee ae ree of both schemes means that 
as soon as invalidity insurance comes into force persons already disabled 
will benefit fully and immediately. There are no special arrangements 
for initial entrants, with income and property tests and special rates 
of pension, as under old-age and survivors’ insurance. Invalidity 
insurance will apply without any restriction to all persons who are 
disabled when the new Act comes into force. 


THE OBJECTS OF INVALIDITY INSURANCE 


According to the Federal Act, the invalidity insurance scheme 
offers the insured very comprehensive protection against the financial 
consequences of invalidity. 

First of all, the risk covered includes impairment not only of physical 
but also of mental health, whether this results from a congenital infirmity, 
a disease or an accident. Consequently, it includes both permanent and 
long-term (non-permanent) reduction in earning capacity. On the other 
hand, physical or mental deficiencies which have no economic effect 
will be excluded. 

The scheme also provides a wide range of benefits. Thus pensions 
will be accompanied by a variety of measures to render the insured 
person wholly or partly self-supporting. Previously, the main function 
of invalidity insurance was considered to be that of compensating for loss 
of earning capacity, and so benefits consisted mainly of pensions, 
Nowadays it is generally recognised that an invalidity insurance scheme 
would fall short of its aim if it did not also provide for measures to 
integrate the disabled person into economic life, i.e. to re-establish 
earning capacity. This, indeed, is the underlying principle of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation (Disabled) Recommendation, 1955, adopted by the 
38th Session of the International Labour Conference. 

Accordingly, the primary aim of the Federal Act is to help disabled 
persons to make use of their residual capacity in the national economy. 
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Only to the extent that this objective cannot be reached, or can be 
reached only partially, will pensions be payable. 


BENEFITS AND GENERAL QUALIFYING CONDITIONS 


The general qualifying conditions attached to benefits depend 
essentially on the concept of disablement. The Federal Act defines 
this as a reduction of earning capacity presumed to be permanent or 
of long duration—by damage to physical or mental health resulting from 
congenital infirmity, disease or accident. 

All insured persons, whether Swiss nationals, aliens or stateless, 
may qualify for benefits. An alien or stateless person so qualifies if he 
is legally domiciled in Switzerland and if, on disablement, he has contri- 
buted for ten full years or has been legally domiciled in Switzerland for 
15 years; no benefits are payable to an alien’s or stateless person’s 
relatives living abroad. 

As in the case of old-age and survivors’ insurance, the conditions 
governing aliens’ entitlement to benefit may be placed, by international 
agreement, on the same basis as those applying to Swiss nationals. 
It is intended to bring invalidity insurance within the scope of existing 
treaties between Switzerland and foreign States providing for reciprocity 
in social security matters. 

The Federal Act provides for two main classes of benefits, namely— 


(a) rehabilitation measures, the object of which is to render the 
insured person capable of earning, or to restore or improve his earning 
capacity, or to safeguard this capacity if it is in imminent and certain 
danger of being lost ; and 


(6) pensions, payable to insured persons who cannot be rehabilitated 
or can be rehabilitated only insufficiently. 


REHABILITATION MEASURES 


Rehabilitation is considered so important that provision is made 
for all the individual and collective measures necessary and appropriate 
to restore, improve or preserve the disabled person’s earning capacity 
and to favour its use. 

An insured person may claim rehabilitation benefits not only when 
already disabled but also—if he is imminently threatened by disable- 
ment—as soon as the measures in question become advisable in the light 
of his age and health. So as to persuade disabled persons to co-operate 
in the necessary rehabilitation measures the scheme may suspend all 
benefits of insured persons who hinder or refuse rehabilitation. These 
benefits are as follows: (a) medical care ; (b) vocational assistance 
(guidance, initial training, retraining, placement); (c) assistance for 
handicapped children and young persons ; (d) provision of auxiliary 
equipment ; (¢) payment of daily allowances. 


Medical Care 


Insured persons are entitled to such medical treatment as will contri- 
bute to vocational rehabilitation and to a lasting improvement of 
earning capacity or will prevent a substantial reduction of it, rather than 
to treatment of the disabling condition as such. In this, invalidity 
insurance differs in purpose from sickness and accident insurance. 
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The medical benefits granted under the invalidity insurance scheme 
include treatment (by the medical practitioner himself or by auxiliary 
medical personnel on his instructions) in the home or in an institution, 
and payment for medicaments prescribed by the practitioner ; if medical 
treatment is given at an institution, maintenance and care in a public 
ward is also provided. 

Special rules apply to congenital infirmities. Insured children and 
young persons are entitled to medical treatment of congenital infirmities 
ikely to cause a reduction in earning capacity. The Federal Council is 
to draw up a schedule of these infirmities. According to a transitional 
provision of the Act, for five years after it comes into force adult insured 

rsons also will be entitled to the same benefit, provided the congenital 
infirmity can be cured or permanently alleviated by medical treatment 
of limited duration. 


Vocational Measures 


The important aspects of vocational rehabilitation for the disabled 
are guidance, initial vocational training, retraining, resumption training 
and placement. 


Vocational Guidance. 


Under the Federal Act, an insured person who is hindered in the choice 
of an occupation or in engagement in his previous occupation may have 
recourse to vocational guidance. 

Initial Training. 

Initial vocational training is always important but it is particularly 
so for a disabled person. The Federal Act therefore provides that in 
the case of a disabled person who has had no previous occupation and 
whose initial training will involve substantial additional costs, because 


of his disability, these are to be refunded in so far as the training is appro- 
priate to the individual’s aptitudes. 


Retraining and Resumption Training. 


Disabled persons often have to change their occupation ; the Act 
therefore entitles an insured person to claim retraining, if this is required 
following disablement and if it will probably enable him to maintain or 
substantially improve his earning capacity. Training required before 
resumption of the previous occupation after disablement is placed on 
the same footing. 


Placement. 


It is also most important that systematic placement arrangements 
should exist for disabled persons. The Act therefore provides that 
suitable work will be found, as far as possible, for disabled persons 
who can be rehabilitated. In exceptional cases the scheme may make 
a capital grant to set a disabled person up in business on his own account. 


Assistance for Handicapped Children and Young Persons 


Special Education. 


If a handicapped child or young person cannot be educated under the 
general education system or in special classes within the framework 
of this system, but requires special arrangements to facilitate his sub- 
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sequent integration, the Federal Act provides for contributions towards 
the cost including— 

(a) a school allowance determined bearing in mind that the canton 
and the commune will also be required to contribute an amount equal 
to their expenditure on the education of a non-handicapped child ; and 

(b) a maintenance allowance, if the special education prevents 
the minor from living, or from taking his meals, at home (the parents 
being required to make an appropriate contribution to maintenance). 


The Federal Council will fix the precise conditions for payment of 
these allowances and their amount. It will also issue regulations regarding 
the grant of appropriate contributions in the case of children under 
school age who are being prepared for special education. 

Contributions for special education are to be payable particularly in 
the case of blind or deaf and dumb children (including those whose sight 
or hearing is greatly reduced), mentally deficient children who are 
educable, and crippled children who owing to their handicap cannot 
reasonably be expected to attend an ordinary school. 


Maintenance of the Uneducable. 


The insurance scheme will pay contributions to the cost of maintain- 
ing uneducable children and young persons at an institution if this is 
necessary. Here again, the parents will be required to make an appro- 
priate contribution. This benefit falls to some extent outside the frame- 
work of rehabilitation measures for the disabled, as in these cases integra- 
tion into occupational life is not likely to be possible. 


Auxiliary Equipment (Prosthetic Appliances, Wheelchairs, etc.) 


The Act provides that a disabled person will be entitled to the 
auxilia ——s which he requires in order to engage in an occupa- 
e Fe 


tion. eral Council is to prepare a list of rr equipment. 
However, dentures, perpen and foot supports will be provided by 
the insurance only if they are a substantial element in medical rehabilita- 


tion. 
Daily Allowances 


A daily subsistence allowance will be paid to a disabled person 
undergoing rehabilitation if he is thereby prevented from working 
for not less than three consecutive days or if he is at least 50 per cent. 
incapacitated. The amount of the allowance will be determined in the 
same way as allowances paid under insurance for loss of earnings during 
military service (which include allowances for persons living alone, for 
persons with dependants, for children, for persons requiring constant 
assistance, and for some self-employed persons). 

In addition, the Federal Act ~ctovides for the payment of a special 
“ rehabilitation supplement ”, account of the particular position 
of disabled persons and to enco....ge them to accept rehabilitation. 
This supplement will vary in amount from 10 to 30 per cent. of the 
allowance depending on whether or not the insured person receives 
free board and lodging during rehabilitation. 


INVALIDITY PENSIONS 


Side by side with rehabilitation the pension has always been the most 
important form of cash invalidity benefit, designed to protect disabled 
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persons who cannot be rehabilitated against the worst economic con- 
sequences of their condition. 

The invalidity insurance schemes of other countries treat cash 
benefits either as a continuation of sickness insurance benefit or as a 
premature old-age pension. Because of the special structure of sick- 
ness insurance in Switzerland, only the latter possibility was open 
in this country. Invalidity pensions had therefore to be composed as if 
they were premature old-age pensions, and the pension system had to 
be so adjusted to that of old-age and survivors’ insurance that the 
transition from an invalidity to an old-age pension could take place 
without friction. 


Entitlement to Benefit 


The right to rehabilitation is not subject to the degree of disablement. 
However, in accordance with the principle of a comprehensive national 
insurance, the Act provides that an invalidity pension shall be payable 
only if disablement is considerable. The Bill set the lower limit at 
50 per cent., the insured person receiving a half pension in case of less 
than 66?/, per cent. disablement and a full pension in case of 667/, per 
cent. disablement or more. 

The Federal Assembly inserted a clause to the effect that in case of 
hardship the pension may be paid for disablement of at least 40 per cent. ; 
this was hotly disputed until the final stage. 

The degree of invalidity will be determined, not according to the 
physical impairment suffered or the reduction in ability to carry on the 
former occupation, but according to the loss of earning capacity ; in 
other words, it will be determined by comparing the income which the 
insured person could have obtained (if not handicapped) with the income 
which he can obtain (after disablement and rehabilitation, if any) in 
an occupation considered as reasonable in his case. Only in special 
cases—particularly that of housewives—will the decisive factor be the 
extent to which the disabled person can still do the same type of work 
as before. 

Of particular importance are the conditions regarding entitlement to 
a pension. Benefit may be claimed as soon as the insured person’s 
loss of earning capacity (not less than 50 per cent., or 40 per cent. 
in case of hardship) takes on a permanent character and curative or 
rehabilitation measures cannot bring about an improvement ; it may 
also be claimed as soon as a condition causing 50 (or 40) per cent. 
incapacity has lasted for 360 days without a break, even if this will 
probably not be permanent (the object of this provision being to enable 

he invalidity insurance to pay pensions in case of sickness of long 
duration). 


The Various Types of Pension or Allowance 


The Federal Act bee for : single invalidity pensions ; invalidity 
pensions for married couples ; additional pensions for dependants of 
disabled persons ; and allowances for helpless persons. 


The Single Pension. 


Male or female disabled persons living alone will receive invalidity 
pensions for single persons. 
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Married Couple’s Invalidity Pension. 


A married disabled man whose wife is not less than 60 years of 
age or is not less than 50 per cent. disabled may claim a married couple’s 
invalidity pension. If the husband’s degree of disablement is less than 
two-thirds, he will nevertheless receive the full invalidity pension if 
his wife is not less than 60 years of age or is at least two-thirds disabled. 
These two types of pensions are modelled exactly on the single and 
married couples’ pensions payable under old-age and survivors’ insurance. 


Supplementary Pensions. 


The Act also provides for supplementary (dependants’) pensions. 
A married pensioner (male), if not entitled to a married couple’s pension, 
may claim a supplementary pension for his wife ; this continues to be 
payable (even after he has become entitled to a single old-age pension) 
until he qualifies for a married couple’s old-age pension ; the amount 
is equal to 40 per cent. of the single invalidity pension. 

Secondly, any pensioner may claim a supplementary pension in respect 
of a child who (if the pensioner died) would be entitled to an orphan’s 
pension ; this also continues to be payable to the pensioner aiter he 
qualifies for an old-age pension ; as regards the amount, the Act provides 
that in the case of a child who would be entitled to a full orphan’s 
pension (i.e. one payable to a child who has lost both father and mother) 
a “double child pension ” will be payable (60 per cent. of the single 
invalidity pension), whereas in the case of a child who would be entitled 
only to a half orphan’s pension, a “ single child pension ” will be payable 
(40 per cent. of the single invalidity pension). 


Helpless Person’s Allowance. 


The Act provides—although the Bill did not—that a needy disabled 
a who is so helpless as to require constant care and attention will 

entitled to a special allowance. This will remain payable after entitle- 
ment to an old-age pension under old-age and survivors’ insurance begins. 
A helpless disabled person, as defined above, who lives in an institution 
at the expense of poor relief will receive this allowance only if the poor 
relief authority will thereby be spared the corresponding expense. The 
amount of the helpless person’s allowance may not exceed the minimum 
ordinary single old-age pension (900 francs a year) and may not be less 
than two-thirds of this sum. The invalidity insurance board will determine 
the appropriate amount having regard to the degree of helplessness. 


Ordinary and Extraordinary Pensions 


Ordinary Pensions. 

An ordinary pension is payable to an insured person who has contri- 
buted for at least one year, any contributions paid under the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance scheme since 1 January 1948 being also taken 
into account. As under this latter scheme, the ordinary pension may 
be “full” or “ partial”. Insured persons domiciled in Switzerland 
will almost always receive the full pension, since as a rule they will have 
contributed without interruption. 


Extraordinary Pensions. 


A Swiss national domiciled in Switzerland who, on becoming disabled, 
has not yet contributed for one year will receive an extraordinary pension, 
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the amount and the conditions (income and property limits) being those 
applicable to extraordinary pensions under old-age and survivors’ 
insurance. However, owing to the above-mentioned inclusion of old-age 
and survivors’ pension contributions, such extraordinary pensions 
will seldom have to be paid. 

Congenital invalids, and those disabled since childhood, are in a special 
position, as they will not have been able to pay any contributions before 
disablement. Such persons will receive extraordinary pensions, without 
a means test, at the minimum ordinary full pension rate. 


Amount of Pensions 


The opinion has been expressed that use of the old-age and survivors’ 
pension system for invalidity pensions is not entirely satisfactory from 
the social point of view because the needs of disabled persons—parti- 
cularly when fairly young—justify higher rates of benefit. As already 
mentioned, the Act has had regard to this argument by providing for 
dependants’ pensions. Furthermore, pensioners may receive other 
benefits, such as auxiliary equipment and—if necessary—the helpless 
person’s allowance. 

For the same reason the Federal Act provides for the payment of 
somewhat higher pensions to younger disabled persons. If on Semaine 
disabled an insured person is not yet 50 years of age, the average annual 
contribution which serves as a basis for calculation of the pension is in- 
creased by at least 5 per cent. up to a maximum of 40 per cent. in accor- 
dance with a prescribed scale. 


Refusal of Pensions 


Just as rehabilitation benefit can be withheld if the disabled person 
hinders or refuses rehabilitation, so the pension may be suspended or 
refused if the insured person evades or rejects “ reasonable ” rehabilitation 
measures which may be expected to bring about a substantial improve- 
ment in his earning capacity. However, the Act specifies that measures 
which involve danger to life or health shall not be considered reasonable. 


Revision of Pensions 


If a person’s degree of disablement so changes as to affect his claim 
to benefit, the Act provides that the pension shall be increased, reduced or 
withdrawn in consequence. 

The degree of invalidity may be re-examined at any time during the 
three years following initial determination of the pension. Subsequent 
re-examinations may take place at the end of any three-year period ; 
but if the pensioner can show that his health has substantially declined, 
or if rehabilitation measures are applied, the Act provides for possible 
re-examination before the end of the three-year period. 


DouBLE ENTITLEMENT TO BENEFIT 


Widows or orphans who are entitled to pensions under both old-age 
and survivors’ insurance and invalidity insurance will receive the latter 
pension only, but this pension may not be less than the amount of the 
survivors’ pension for which the person has qualified. 
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If there is entitlement to rehabilitation under both invalidity insur- 
ance and accident or military service insurance, the disabled person 
will only receive a given benefit from the invalidity insurance in so far as 
he cannot obtain it from the other scheme. 

Insured persons who are entitled to a daily allowance from the 
accident or military service insurance will not receive the corresponding 
allowance from the invalidity insurance. 

If an invalidity insurance pensioner can also claim a pension from 
bs pam injury or military service insurance, the latter benefit 
will be so reduced that, when it is added to the invalidity pension, the 
total does not exceed the insured person's loss of earnings. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Invalidity insurance will be administered to a large extent by the 
existing machinery for pee and survivors’ pensions. However, 
provision for some special machinery is also made. 


Functions of the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance Funds 


The local old-age and survivors’ insurance funds will be responsible 
for examining claims for benefit ; deciding on rehabilitation measures ; 
determining and paying daily allowances ; deciding on the grant, refusal, 
reduction or revision of pensions and helpless persons’ allowances ; 
and paying pensions. 


Special Invalidity Insurance Organs 


The establishment of special machinery has been found necessary 
in two respects. The Act provides that— 

(a) cantonal invalidity insurance boards will decide on the degree 
of invalidity and prescribe the rehabilitation measures to be applied ; and 

(b) regional offices will make the necessary practical arrangements 
for rehabilitation. 


The Cantonal Invalidity Insurance Boards. 


These bodies will decide whether a person is disabled and to what 
degree, whether he can be rehabilitated, and what rehabilitation measures 
are applicable ; they will also supervise rehabilitation. Each canton 
will establish an invalidity insurance board, ee a joint board 
is set up by agreement between several cantons. e boards will consist 
of five members—a medical practitioner, an expert in rehabilitation, an 
expert on employment and vocational training, a social worker and a 
legal adviser ; at least one of the members must be a woman. 


The Regional Offices. 


These will apply the vocational rehabilitation measures. They are 
to help in determining an insured person’s capacity for rehabilitation, 
in vocational guidance and placement, in giving information on openings 
for training and education, in co-ordinating vocational rehabilitation 
measures and in securing the co-operation of the special offices for public 
and private aid to the disabled. 

e regional offices are to be established by the cantons and apprv ved 
private organisations, but the Federal Council may take this action if 
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necessary. It is intended that there shall be nine or ten regional offices 
for the whole of Switzerland ; some of these already exist and the in- 
surance scheme wili merely have to take them over. 


PROMOTION OF ASSISTANCE TO THE DISABLED 


Apart from the direct grant of benefits, the Act provides for measures 
for the promotion of assistance to the disabled. This action will take 
the form of co-operation with the special offices and of subsidies for 
the construction, establishment or renovation of public and private 
institutions and workshops which apply rehabilitation measures on a 
considerable scale. 

The insurance scheme may also subsidise institutions which apply 
rehabilitation measures, and may contribute to the relevant additional 
costs of workshops giving permanent employment to disabled persons. 
Lastly, it may on certain conditions subsidise the construction or 
extension of homes for the disabled. 

It is considered particularly important in Switzerland that the 
existing central private organisations for assistance to the disabled 
shall co-operate in applying invalidity insurance. The scheme will 
therefore subsidise these organisations (as well as institutions training 
rehabilitation experts), particularly in connection with the work of 
advising and caring for disabled persons, advising their relatives, 
providing special courses designed to increase their skill, and training 
experts or teachers for the care, instruction and vocational rehabilitation 
of the disabled. 


FINANCE 


The annual average cost of the invalidity insurance scheme is esti- 
mated at about 150 million francs. Its breakdown between the various 
types of expenditure will be as follows : 


Type of expenditure (in millions 
of Swiss francs) 
Rehabilitation 
Pensions é 
Allowances for helpless persons 
Other action 
Administrative costs 


Half the cost will be met by contributions from the insured persons 
and their employers, and half by the State (Confederation and cantons). 

That part of the total cost to be paid by the insured persons (and 
their employers, if any) will require a contribution equal to one-tenth 
of the old-age and survivors’ insurance contribution, which is 4 per cent. 
of the insurable income. The two pension scheines together will therefore 
receive 4.4 per cent. of insurable income, one-half being paid by the 
worker (in the case of employed persons) and one-half by the employer. 
In the case of self-employed persons who are not required to pay the 
full 4 per cent. contribution to old-age and survivors’ insurance (there is 
a decreasing scale of contributions on incomes under 7,200 francs a year), 
the additional tenth will be calculated on the reduced contribution only. 
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The State will provide half the total cost—i.e. approximately 75 
million francs a year. The Confederation is to pay two-thirds of this 
amount and the cantons one-third. This allocation of the public con- 
tribution is the same as that made in regard to old-age and survivors’ 
insurance. 

The assessment method of financing will be used. Hence no special 
invalidity insurance fund is to be established, as was done under the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance scheme. The assessment method is 
practicable because the expenditure will not fluctuate much after a few 
years’ “ running-in””. However, the Act provides that the present rates 
of contribution are to be re-examined after not more than ten years and 
adjusted to the level of expenditure. 
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Technical and Scientific Personnel : 
Methods of Assessing Supply 
and Demand 


For a number of years shortages of scientific and technical personnel 
have given rise to concern in many countries.1 However, lack of reliable and 
sufficiently detailed information has often made it difficult to assess the 
dimensions of the problem and decide how it should be tackled. 

Moreover, efforts to increase the supply of scientific and technical 
graduates cannot be expected to bear fruit in the short term. The period of 
training required is too long, and, besides, existing training facilities have 
to be expanded and enough students attracted to enrol in appropriate courses, 
all of which takes time. Hence, il is not present demand but demand several 
years ahead that has to be assessed as a basis for realistic planning. 

Such long-range forecasts, however, are extremely difficult to make 
because of uncertainty regarding economic growth and the lack of certain 
basic statistics. Although past studies have been useful as a starting point, 
more reliable methods of forecasting would be highly desirable. 

The following analysis of the problems involved and of the attempts 
actually made in various countries to assess supply and demand 1s offered 
as a contribution towards achieving such improved methods. 


GENERALITIES 


Information on Supply 


To assess the probable supply of scientific and technical personnei at 
a given moment in the future it is best to break the problem down into 
its three basic elements, namely (1) the existing stock, (2) additions to 
this stock and (3) losses from it. These purely quantitative data can be 
further refined if details can be obtained of the characteristics of the 
personnel involved. 

Broadly speaking, the existing stock includes all qualified persons 
capable of working in the occupations concerned. But a first distinction 
must be made between those who are actually at work or looking for work 
in these occupations and those who are not. The former category should 
be further broken down into the employed, the self-employed and the 
unemployed. The latter covers two main groups : (1) those who are at 
work in other occupations (here it must be discovered in each case 
whether the occupation is related to that for which the person concerned 
was trained and, if not, whether it is such as may involve deterioration 
of skill) ; and (2) those who are outside the labour force (e.g. retired 


1 See “ Shortage of Highly Qualified Engineers and Scientists ", in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LX XVI, No. 6, Dec. 1957. 
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people and married women not employed). Both these groups constitute 
a potential source of supply which might be attracted He to scientific 
and technical occupations, for example if different conditions of work 
and pay were offered’; but it is difficult to assess their importance in this 
respect. 

Additions to stock consist mainly of graduates from educational 
institutions, immigrants and persons transferring from other occupa- 
tions. Graduation is by far the most important source of supply. In 
addition to the total number of graduations and their distribution by ‘ 
fields of specialisation, it is useful to know how many graduates do not ey 
take or find employment in their own occupation, and why. Immigra- ee 
tion makes probably only a very small contribution in the industrialised 
countries but it may play an essential part in the less developed regions. 
Transfers from other occupations are important only in countries where 
more informal methods of entry into technical and scientific occupations, 
e.g. through training covided. by industry, exist side by side with the 
usual educational channels." 

The main causes of loss from stock are death and retirement, trans- 
fers to other occupations, withdrawal of women from the professions, 
and emigration. Death and retirement account for the largest numbers. 
Transfers to other occupations are less important, but there is a tendency 
—particularly for workers in technical occupations, such as engineers— 
to transfer to administrative or management posts. Women, who 
usually leave their employment on marriage, form only a small part of 
technical and scientific manpower in most countries; but a marked 
rise in the proportion of women engineers and scientists would make this 
factor significant. Finally, although emigration is usually not important 
numerically, it can be an indication that prevailing conditions of work 
and pay and future prospects are not sufficiently attractive to retain the 
ra more ambitious young people in their country. 


Information on Demand 


Information on demand must be as comprehensive as possible for 
each of the occupations involved. For condaphe, an estimate of the need 
for chemists based on the chemical industry alone would greatly under- 
state total demand, since chemists are also needed in many other indus- 
tries. Sufficient details should also be obtained on the fields of specialisa- 
tion in which personnel is required. 

Knowledge of current demand is of direct use in bringing existing 
shortages to light ; at the same time it provides the basis for the assess- 
i | ment of future demand, for which account must also be taken of normal 

: replacement needs (resulting from deaths, retirements and other losses) 
as well as estimated new requirements following economic or industrial 
expansion, technological change, the growth of new industries, the 
development of research or educational programmes, etc. Such estimates 
of expanded requirements ate necessarily highly subjective. However, 
even information on current demand is not always reliable ; for example 
if a shortage has prevailed for some time employers may have become 
used to getting along with less than the optimum number of scientific or 
technical workers. On the other hand, in countries where technicians 


1 This appears to be the case in the United States, for example, and in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, where some 11 per cent. of engineers and technicians do not have 
the normal educational background. 
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have been in very short supply. engineers have often been used for 
technicians’ work, with the result that the number of engineers required 
for engineers’ work may have been overestimated and insufficient 
attention given to the shortage of technicians. 


Scope of Inquiries 


It would appear to be self-evident that no survey of supply and 
demand in scientific and technical occupations can porhar Pr be attempted 
until the specific occupations concerned have been clearly identified. 
Yet this is by no means always done and the scope of inquiries has often 
tended to be fixed merely on the basis of a general feeling that certain 
occupations are suffering a shortage. While the inclusion of such occupa- 
tions is doubtless warranted, this method gives no assurance that all 
actual and potential shortage occupations have been covered. 

Equally important is the need to explore the situation in supporting 
occupations (e.g. technicians, who might be used to replace higher 
scientific and technical personnel) and in closely related managerial and 
organisational occupations (since most scientific and technical personnel 
are employed in large enterprises where planning, co-ordination, adminis- 
tration and supervision are of great importance). 

Many surveys fail to provide exact definitions of the titles of the 
occupations covered, interpretation being left to the persons responding 
to the inquiry ; the resulting statistical data are necessarily misleading. 
An illustration of this difficulty is provided by the term “ engineer ”, 
which in many countries is used to cover not only graduates of engineer- 
ing faculties, but ne technical personnel. 

Thus, in the 1950 census of the United States a large number of 
young men with little or no college training reported themselves as 
engineers, whereas the 1940 census had specifically excluded from the 
category any person under 35 who had completed less than four years of 
college training.! In Austria the only basis for an estimation of the 
existing inventory of engineers was the census of 1951 ?, but the technical 
categories in question included many chemists, physicists and other 
graduates, and an estimate had therefore to be made of the number of 
persons to be deducted from the total in the technical occupations. In 
the Federal Republic of Germany technicians and engineers were all 
lumped together in one big group in the census of 1950, and it was 
impossible to estimate accurately the numbers of each group on the basis 
either of graduation rates or of the numbers of each employed in a given 
industry. 

General figures on supply and demand in each of the main scientific 
and technical occupations are not very meaningful unless information is 
also obtained regarding the functions (i.e. operational, research, planning 
or teaching) performed by the persons concerned. In certain posts the 
same person may fulfil two or more functions, which in itself is a useful 
element of information. 


1 David M. BLiank and George J. Sticter: The Demand and Supply of Scientific 
Personnel (New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1957), pp. 87-88. 


2 “ Der technische und naturwissenschaftliche Nachwuchs in Oesterreich ”, in Monats- 
berichte des oesterreichischen Institutes fiir Wirtschaftsforschung (Vienna), Vol. XXX, No. 3, 
Apr. 1957, pp. 7-8. 

3 Existing Number and Future Demand of Engineering Manpower in Western Germany 
(Bonn, Standige Konferenz der Kultusminister der Lander in der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland, 1958), p. 3. 
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Moreover, particularly when getting information from employers, 
qualitative information can be very useful in the interpretation of the 
figures obtained and may even help to point to underlying problems. In 
Belgium, for example, an inquiry based on personal contacts was carried 
out at the same time as a questionnaire was addressed to employers on 
their expected requirements for scientific and technical personnel. In the 
course of this inquiry employers were asked about their opinion of the 
vocational training system, the probable technical evolution in the 
sector concerned and its repercussions on needs for training and research 
centres, their criteria for the recruitment of qualified personnel, and their 
employment policies, present and future. This information helped in 
interpreting statements regarding current and future requirements. 

Finally, when assessing the relative value of the various sources of 
information and methods of investigation discussed in detail below it 
must be remembered that the amount of information likely to be yielded 
is by no means the only criterion. Certain basic precepts equally ap- 
plicable to all types of research should also be borne in mind. 

Thus, for example, it should be considered whether the information 
will be supplied freely or compulsorily, in the course of a personal 
interview or in reply to a written questionnaire, direct or from a third 

arty, as well as whether it concerns groups or individuals and whether 
it is sufficiently detailed. Other important considerations may be how 
easily the information can be obtained and whether it can readily be 
kept up to date, the system to be used for classifying the data obtained 
and problems of statistical treatment, and the interrelation between 
supply data and demand data. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Principal Indicators of Supply and Demand 
Census. 


Data from the periodic general census of population are the starting- 
point or main source of manpower information in most countries. 
Carried out by means of household interviews, the census is usually 
held at five to ten year intervals. Its aim is universal coverage and it can 
provide detailed information on the desired occupational categories only 
at considerable additional cost. In the assessment of specialised person- 
nel the value of the census lies largely in the fact that it provides the 
basis on which more detailed studies can be made. 


Membership Rolls of Professional Societies. 


Supply data obtainable from professional societies, either through 
membership records or by means oh specs! studies, may be qualitatively 
valuable, but its numerical coverage is likely to be rather limited. To 
deal with the limitations first, apart from the obvious restriction of 
membership to a certain occupation or group of occupations, actual 
membership may represent only a small and fluctuating proportion of 
all those eligible. This is particularly true of professional societies 
performing employment placement service for their members ; the more 
widespread the demand for workers in the profession, the less likely they 
are to be registered with their society. On the other hand, such informa- 


1 Ministére de l’Instruction publique : Premier Livre blanc sur les besoins de I’ é 
belge en personnel scientifique et technique qualifié (Brussels, 1958), pp. xvii-xviii. 
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tion as is forthcoming is likely to be specific, detailed and accurate, 
provided procedures are observed to keep it up to date. 

This source of information has been used with success in Denmark 
and Norway, where the society membership includes virtually all the 
members of the occupations concerned. In Sweden also, professional 
associations keep personal registers for most of the occupations requiring 
academic training, including both members and non-members of the 
a, as well as persons trained abroad but currently working in 

weden.! 


Educational Institutions. 


Educational institutions in the scientific and technical fields con- 
stitute a third basic source of information on the supply of scientific and 
technical personnel. But their records of present and past enrolments 
and graduations are mainly of value as a gross measure of maximum 
potential supply, for they do not show the current employment status of 
graduates nor whether they are in the iabour force or, if so, are in the 
occupation for which they were specifically trained ; moreover the 
quality of training varies widely. However, these records may be rich 
in information on the type of courses followed and hence on specialisation 
within occupations. 

Graduation records have been used in several countries as a basis 
for investigating the work that graduates of previous years are currently 
engaged in, and evaluating the percentage of graduates lost to the 
profession. In the United States, for example, detailed information on 
the employment of a sample of all 1951 college graduates of all disciplines 
was collected by the National Scientific Register and the Commission on 
Human Resources and Advanced Training in 1952. Another survey of 
the 1953 occupational distribution of graduates of the classes of 1930, 
1940 and 1951 of two large universities was conducted by the same 
agencies.? The results of the latter survey were converted into an estim- 
ate of the 1953 occupational distribution of all living college graduates 
under the age of 70. 


Surveys among Employers 


Surveys among employers have been widely used to obtain data not 
only on the present distribution of technical and scientific personnel in 
the economy but also on employers’ views regarding their future require- 
ments for such personnel. This information is often included in periodic 
reports supplied by employers to a manpower agencv carrying out regular 
establishment inquiries. In many countries special surveys of a more or 
less elaborate nature have also been undertaken. 

The method has certain advantages : surveys can be made at fairly 
frequent intervals and the information kept up to date in this way ; 
sampling methods can be used ; and some of the questions about the 
er occupational classification of individuals can be resolved on the 

asis of the employer’s estimate of an individual’s qualifications and 
the actual work to which he is assigned. When these surveys are accom- 


1 From a paper by Harold Gotpste1n on methods of forecasting demand for and 
supply of scientists and engineers, prepared for the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation (1958). 

® BLANK and STIGLER, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 

3 Deal WoLFLe : America’s Resources of Specialised Talent (New York, 1954), quoted 
in ibid. 
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panied by well organised publicity and information programmes, or when 
they form part of a regular reporting programme, the response rate is 
usually satisfactory. 

Some employer surveys have been specifically aimed at obtaining 
information about the supply of scientific and technical personnel. In 
the United States, for example, a survey by means of a questionnaire 
mailed to more than 5,000 companies was carried out in 1952 by the 
Research and Development Board of the Department of Defense in 
order to compile an inventory of all personnel in industrial research and 
development.! The survey covered about 85 per cent. of all non-govern- 
ment and non-university research, but certain difficulties were 
experienced in analysing the data because in some industries the line of 
demarcation between development and production is hazy, and because 
some companies did not have exact records of personnel allocated to 
research and development, particularly those whose research personnel 
is air only intermittently in research activities. 

The aim of other surveys has been to ascertain the ratio of personnel 
in certain technical or scientific occupations to total employment in the 
industries concerned. For example, a pilot survey carried out by the 
United States Bureau of Employment Security at the request of the 
National Science Foundation and the President’s Committee on Scientists 
and Engineers, concerning the manpower situation in selected engineer- 
ing and scientific occupations in the chemical industry, aimed among 
other things at finding out the ratio of employment in the occupations 
concerned to total employment in the establishments surveyed, and the 
percentage of chemists and chemical engineers to total engineering and 
scientific employment.? In the same country a comprehensive surve 
was undertaken by a publishing firm by means of a questionnaire ad- 
dressed to some 5,000 undertakings in order to determine, for each 
industry, average percentages of personnel in different occupational 
groups in relation to the total number of workers employed. The data 
were analysed according to plant size and broad type of work (production, 
plant operating, maintenance and plant engineering, and non-operating 
employees). Although these averages represent neither good nor bad 
distribution practice and cannot be interpreted as optimum, they do 
reflect differences in practices according to plant size and from industry 
to industry.* 

Many surveys have also been carried out to determine employers’ 
future requirements of technical and scientific manpower. This presents 
special problems, since future demand can be influenced by a number of 
unforeseeable factors and since the projection of trends of growth in- 
volves a considerable margin of error, particularly if the period con- 
sidered is long. In some employer surveys, therefore, no attempt has 
been made to ascertain future needs for more than a relatively short 
period. For instance, in the questionnaire study carried out in 1952, 
1953 and 1954 in the United States by the Engineers’ Joint Council, 
employers were merely asked to state the number of engineers employed 


1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, in co-operation with United States De- 
partment of Defense : Scientific Research and Development in American Industry, a Study in 
Manpower and Costs, Bulletin No. 1148 (Washington, D.C., 1953), p. 44. 

2? United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security: Scientific 
and Engineering Occupations in the Chemical Industry, Industry Manpower Surveys, No. 84 
(Washington, D.C., 1957), pp. 2-20. 


% Manpower Yardslicks (Factory Special Staff Report), Factory Management and 
Maintenance (New York, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 1957), pp. 109-119. 
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as well as the numbers of various types they expected to hire during the 
following year, the number they expected to lose, and the expected net 
addition to their engineering staff during the year. In a survey carried 
out in Great Britain by the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
regarding scientific and engineering manpower, the period regarding 
which employers were asked to state their future requirements was 
limited to three years.? In Australia little reliance is placed in employers’ 
estimates of future demand ; inquiries conducted by the Department of 
Labour and National Service have shown that it is difficult for private 
employers to assess the effects of possible changes in techniques of pro- 
duction or in the markets for their products.* 

Nevertheless, in certain countries efforts have been made to over- 
come these difficulties and to obtain from employers as reliable data as 
possible regarding their future requirements for periods ranging up to 
ten years. 

In Belgium a very comprehensive sample survey was carried out to 
assess present employment of scientists and technical personnel in the 
private and public sectors and in scientific research, as well as require- 
ments five and ten years from now, in order to decide what should be 
done to adapt the output of educational institutions. Since preliminary 
contacts with employers had shown that they often had preconceived 
ideas that were not based on the facts, an effort was made to avoid 
subjective replies by drawing up the questionnaire in an extremely 
analytical manner. Although reactions to the resulting rather volumin- 
ous questionnaire were often unfavourable, in particular because it 
obliged employers to make a thorough examination of all the problems 
raised, it ts believed that the method adopted made it possible to assess 
needs more realistically. 

The results are not, however, considered entirely satisfactory. In 
the private sector a number of branches of industry were excluded and 
final conclusions could not be drawn from the survey ; it is, however, 
intended to remedy this defect. Moreover, in a number of sectors the 
undertakings approached did not all send in replies, and as a result the 
samples remained incomplete and there were serious risks of error in the 
interpretation of the data. Of those which replied many hesitated to 
state their requirements five and ten years in advance. Too often even 
the necessary indications concerning replacement needs were not given. 
Generally it was apparent that undertakings were not sufficiently 
conscious of the rapidity of technical progress, and that only a few had 
well established development plans. 

Certain difficulties arose in relation to the public sector also. Although 
all agencies, administrations, etc., provided precise information on their 
future needs, replies to the question concerning replacement needs were 
often lacking or could not be used properly. The lack of statistics on 
the composition of teaching staff in public and private secondary and 
technical schools made it impossible to obtain a clear idea of personnel 
requirements at this level, and there was an even greater uncertainty 
concerning personnel for higher education. With respect to scientific 
research certain reservations were made concerning the correctness of 


1 BLANK and STIGLER, op. cit., p. 38. 

2 Ministry of Labour and National Service : Scientific and Engineering Manpower in 
Great Britain (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1956), p. 2. 

% Ministry of Labour Advisory Council : The Employment of Scientists and Engineers in 
Australia (Melbourne, 1957), p. 17. 
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the figures supplied by the persons approached in the survey. It is 
believed that their replies were influenced by a sceptical attitude con- 
cerning the measures which may be taken in future to improve the 
staffing situation, and that the stated needs should be considered as a 
minimum.! 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, in a recent survey covering 
technicians and engineers (including architects), questionnaires were 
sent to industrial associations, federal, state and local government 
agencies, organisations of banks and insurance companies, research 
institutions and other agencies representing employers of engineers. 
Information was sought regarding requirements for each year until 
1965, under four headings: replacement needs; personnel needed to 
fill current shortages ; additional demand due to automation; and 
estimated additional demand to provide for expansion of the under- 
taking and the establishment of new branches. Here again, the main 
difficulty in estimating future demand stemmed from the uncertainty 
regarding probable industrial expansion and the implications of techno- 
logical change.? 

A rather different approach was used in a survey conducted in India 
by the Engineering Personnel Committee to estimate the demand for 
and supply of engineering personnel in connection with the Second Five- 
Year Plan (starting March 1956). The study was based on information 
supplied in response to a ——— addressed to public agencies 
and private undertakings. However, the estimates of demand in the 
public sector were largely made on the basis of the cost involved in the 
various schemes to be executed under the Plan. For this purpose ratios 
were worked out between cost involved and engineering personnel re- 
quired in road building, construction of buildings, irrigation projects, 
etc. These ratios were expected to help the states in estimating their 
personnel requirements ; but on the basis of data submitted by certain 
states they had to be modified for various regions of India. In the 
private sector the information collected gave no hint of the number of 
engineering personnel needed to achieve the targets set in the Plan. 
In order to assess needs additional data had to be obtained from the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, where the development officers 
had, in the course of their work, gained considerable insight into the 
relation between personnel requirements and expansion of production 
in various branches.* 

In Sweden the Committee of Technicians of the Swedish Association 
of Industries carried out a questionnaire inquiry concerning the present 
distribution and future requirements of various categories of technical 
personnel in the private and public sectors. Special pains were taken 
to word questions in such a way that they would be interpreted by all 
respondents in the same manner ; for this purpose a few copies of the 
proposed questionnaire were sent to selected undertakings and organisa- 
tions in order to find out the difficulties certain questions might present 
and the observations made were taken into account in the final version 
of the questionnaire. 


1 Premier Livre blanc sur les besoins de l'é ie belge en personnel scientifique et tech- 


nique qualifié, op. cit. 
2 Existing Number and Future Demand of Engineering Manpower in Western Germany, 
op. cit., pp. 2-3, 13-14. 
% Government of India, Planning Commission: Report of the Engineering Personnel 
Committee (New Delhi, 1956). 
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Information was sought not only on expected needs for engineers 
and technicians but also on the rate of production and the total number 
of workers expected to be employed in 1965 in each establishment ap- 
proached. To guide them in their replies, employers were advised that 
the total growth of the industrial labour force until 1965 was expected to 
be about 10 per cent., and they were asked to take into consideration 
an assumed steady and balanced economic growth and a general ten- 
dency towards shorter hours. 

Certain difficulties were experienced. The questionnaire gave de- 
finitions of the categories concerned modelled on those used in an investiga- 
tion on technical schools carried out in 1948, which were based on the 
educational level and fields studied by the persons concerned. However, 
it was found that many undertakings did not keep a record of such 
information on their personnel registers, and that, at any rate, there 
were a number of marginal cases which did not tally with any of the 
definitions given. Another difficulty arose from the fact that about 
20 per cent. of the questionnaires were returned incomplete ; but these 
were to a large extent corrected with the help of the other information 
they contained. A number of employers who did not give information 
concerning the expected evolution of production or their future require- 
ments for — were interviewed personally, and general factors 
affecting the future expansion of their firms were discussed with them. 
This made it easier to estimate future needs for workers, including tech- 
nical personnel, under different sets of circumstances.* 

Problems were also encountered in the United States in a series of 
studies undertaken in 1956 and 1957 by state employment services 
concerning the employment outlook in scientific, technical and other 
occupations in various cities. Employers’ were asked for forecasts of 
their needs five years in advance. In a few cases, however, forecasts 
both for total employment and for engineering employment implied 
considerably greater or smaller rates of increase than was believed likel 
for the industries concerned in the United States as a whole. Althou h 


there may be several reasons for these divergencies (in particular, the 
growth of an industry in one city may be greater than its average growth 
over the entire country), it was felt that no definite conclusions could be 
reached on the basis of the surveys.” 


On the whole, therefore, although some interesting experiments have 
been made with employer surveys as a means of ascertaining the long- 
term demand for scientific and technical personnel, the results are not 
altogether conclusive. Problems arise in framing questionnaires that are 
not too complicated and yet will elicit replies that are objective and 
sufficiently representative, will yield comparable information, etc. 
Trial runs make it easier to draft a satisfactory final questionnaire, while 

rsonal contacts with employers make it possible to supplement the 
information obtained and to interpret it realistically. Moreover, in 
the light of experience, difficulties regarding the definitions of the 
categories investigated or due to the lack of basic statistics can probabl 
by eliminated. Nevertheless, the subjective nature of the replies saguivel 
combined with the uncertainty of future developments and of their 
effects on manpower requirements in various occupations, will continue 


1 Sveriges industriférbunds Teknikerkommittee : Ingenjérsbehovet i Sverige (Stockholm, 
1957), pp. 14-16. 


2 GOLDSTEIN, op. cit. 
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to be the main weakness of this method of investigating the future 
demand for scientific and technical personnel. 


Sutplementary Indicators of Supply and Demand 


No attempt will be made here to enumerate—far less to discuss— 
all the other sources of information which may supplement data about 
manpower supply derived by more direct methods. These include 
reference to data from licensing authorities for certain occupations, 
budgetary provisions (private and public) for scientific research and 
developmental work, income tax returns, social insurance records, and 
registration for military service. Three such sources, however, are 
worth examining in some detail. 


National Roster. 


When the preblem of determining manpower resources is raised, 
particularly in the scientific and technical occupations, it is often 
suggested that the required information could be provided simply and 
directly by the establishment of a national roster in which all the indivi- 
duals making up the supply would be registered. But maintenance of a 
roster which fully serves the purposes for which it has been established 
involves a considerable amount of work. Registrations must be as 
complete as possible, the information obtained about individuals must 
- be accurate and all the data must be kept up to date. This is difficult 
to do and it is sometimes argued that the uinistrative and financial 
burden entailed is not justified by the results achieved. 

In the United States the National Science Foundation maintains a 
National Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel, which at pres- 
ent contains some 150,000 registrants and covers the major fields of 
natural and applied science.' Registration is voluntary and information 
is drawn from scientific society rosters and other available lists, including 
those of annual Ph.D. graduates. But, although the register is the 
largest single body of data on scientific and technical personnel, it 
remains incomplete for such personnel as a whole. Moreover, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers held the view that the 
data should be more thoroughly analysed in order to obtain information 
on age, levels of education, functions, type of employer, scientific spe- 
cialisation, income levels, etc. 

A similar register—the Scientific and Technical Personnel Register— 
is kept in Canada by the Department of Labour.? Information on new 
entries is obtained ties the National Employment Service, the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration, professional associations, and the 
National Science Foundation in the United States, which sends to the 
Department of Labour copies of questionnaire replies obtained by 
American professional associations from Canadians either in Canada or 
in the United States who are members of the associations. Furthermore, 
students in their final undergraduate years in scientific and technical 
courses at Canadian universities are surveyed.* Although there are 


1 National Science Foundation, President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers : 
A Progrem for National Information on Scientific and Technical Personnel (Washington, 
D.C., 1958) (NSF 58-28), pp. 24 and 28, and idem: Final Report to the President (Washington, 
D.C., 1958), p. 42. 

2? Department of Labour, Economics and Research Branch: Trends in Professional 
Supplies and Requirements (Bulletin No. 1) (Ottawa, August 1957), p. 7. 
3 Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Vol. LIX, No, 2, Feb. 1959, p. 126. 
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arrangements for keeping the Register up to date by investigating 
one-third of the registrants each year, considerable changes can occur 
during the three-year period between two checks on any individual. 


Public Employment Service. 


The public employment service can provide information about the 
number of persons qualified and actively looking for work in scientific 
and technical occupations, as well as on notified vacancies and the 
factors influencing the expansion and contraction of supply and demand. 
Where it carries out establishment surveys as a part of its employment 
market information programme, it is also a source of data about the 
number of workers employed in scientific and technical occupations in 
various firms and industries. 

But in many countries the usefulness of the employment service for 
these purposes remains largely potential, because in fact little use is made 
of it for placement and recruitment in scientific and technical fields, so 
that it is poorly informed of trends in supply and demand in them. Some 
countries, on the other hand, have developed special services to cater 
for the needs of scientific and technical workers and their employers, who 
are thus encouraged to make greater use of the facilities offered to them. 

However this may be, the employment service has access to informa- 
tion about certain aspects of the situation which is unique. Because of 
its knowledge of the workings of the employment market as a whole, 
it has broad insight into such factors as the inducements, financial and 
otherwise, which would cause qualified persons who have retired from 
the labour force to take up employment again in the fields concerned ; 
the attitudes of young people towards preparing themselves for careers 
in the pens geen in question ; the effect of shortages of technical sup- 

rting staff on the supply of and demand for specialised personnel, etc. 
‘hile such information does not lend itself to precise measurement, it is 
essential to a comprehensive appraisal of the situation. 


Salary Trends. 


Fluctuations in salary levels have also been taken into consideration 
as an indicator of trends in the supply-demand relationship. But, 
although they may provide interesting sidelights on the situation, they 
cannot offer conclusive evidence of supply or demand trends. Further 
investigations may, however, show more clearly how fluctuations in 
salary levels can be used to detect specific problems in the effective 
utilisation of existing supply and the social and economic factors influen- 
cing the situation. 


FORECASTING METHODS 


While the sources of information described above yield satisfactory 
data on the current situation and short-term trends, it has been shown 
that they are less reliable when it comes to long-term trends. Many 
attempts have therefore been made in recent years to develop reliable 
methods of forecasting the effects of the main factors affecting supply 
and demand. These are discussed below. 


Estimates of Replacement Needs Resulting from Deaths and Retirements 


Various approaches have been used in forecasting replacement needs 
resulting from death and retirement. 
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Separate Calculation of Death and Retirement Rates. 


Deaths may be estimated by applying mortality rates by age either 
to the members of an occupation as a whole (assuming the same age 
composition as that of the male composition of the country) or by age 
groups when the age composition of the members is known. Retirement 
rates may be estimated—as they are, for example, in the Netherlands— 
by assuming a standard or average retirement age for each occupation, 
eet examination of the existing retirement systems or regulations and 
of the census statistics on the numbers working at each age.! In a recent 
Norwegian study retirement rates based on a study carried out in 1939 
were used.? 


Death and Retirement Rates Estimated from an| Assumed Average Length 
of Working Life. 

It is noteworthy that, where death and retirement rates have been 
based on an assumed er length of working life, widely varying 
figures have been adopted. For example two studies carried out in the 
Federal Republic of Germany assume an average working life for 
engineers of 30 * and 33 years *, while a French study estimates it at 
44 to 45 years.5 This may reflect different conditions in the different 
countries (different ages of completion of studies and of retirement) or 
it may simply indicate a lack of knowledge of the actual patterns of 
working life. 


Death and Retirement Rates Calculated from Actual Experience. 


Estimates regarding death and retirement rates have also been made, 
(in the Federal Republic of Germany for example), on the basis of a 
study of the records of certain large firms. 

Whatever may be the method of computing replacement rates, 
however, it must be borne in mind that the rates are affected if the 
work force in the occupations concerned is increased through the recruit- 
ment of a greater number of young workers.® 


Estimates of Future Graduations 


Projections of university enrolments in various fields of study have 
been made by the education authorities in many countries. Broadly 
speaking such projections have three components: the first is a projec- 
tion of the population by age through the age ranges at which people 
normally attend schools. The second component is the trend in the 
proportion of the total population of each age enrolled in each type of 
educational institution. In many countries this proportion has risen 
in the past, as a result both of the voluntary decisions of young people 


1 GOLDSTEIN, op. cit. 

2 Forskningsradenes fellesutvalg : Om tilgangen pd og behovet for akademisk arbeidskrajt 
(Oslo, Universitetsforlaget, 1957), p. 13. 

% Bayerisches Staatsministerium fiir Unterricht und Kultus: Erhebung iiber den 
Bestand an Ingenieuren und den Bedar{ an technischem Nachwuchs in der Bundesrepublik 
(Munich, February 1957) (mimeographed). 

* Bundesministerium des Innern: Technischer Nach hs—Bestand 1956, Bedarf bis 
1970 und Deckung des Bedarjs (Bonn, 1957). 

5 Vermot-Gaucuy : Ingénieurs formés dans la métropole et en Afrique du Nord. Situation 
actuelle et perspectives de besoins entre 1955 et 1960 (Paris, Commissariat général a la Produc- 
tivité, 1956), Vol. 2. 

® Technischer Nachwuchs ..., op. cit., pp. 26-27. 
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and their parents and of government policies (school attendance laws, 
etc.), school policies (admission standards, etc.) and policies of industry 
with respect to educational requirements for employment. Study of 
sah trends makes it possible to form an opinion on how the various 
actors will operate in the future. The third component is the trend in 
the proportion of students choosing each field of study.’ Analysis of this 
trend leads to estimates as to future choices. 


Estimates of Future Requirements 


With few exceptions attempts made over the last few years to 
forecast demand for scientific and technical personnel have followed a 
simple approach ; this is justified by the immediate need for projections 
and by the lack of basic statistical data for more comprehensive studies. 
Good statistical services to provide such data in future are therefore an 
essential prerequisite. 

In some of the studies past rates of growth in scientific and technical 
employment have been projected into the future, while in others 
employment has been related to the level of economic activity (measured 
in terms of production, total employment, costs, etc.). Major considera- 
tions in the choice of method are the availability of data for past years, 
and the question whether past development has been steady enough to 
warrant its use as a basis for projections. 


Projection of Past Rates of Scientific and Technical Employment. 


In Norway, for instance, analysis of annual data from 1910 to 1955 
on the number of employed engineers revealed a trend corresponding 
to an increase of 3.4 per cent. per year, and this was extended to 1965.” 
Although such projections cannot be made too far into the future, the 
modest rate of growth assumed in this study, which is supported by a 
substantial number of observations from the past and by a general 
knowledge of the growth factors in the country’s economy, may well be 
appropriate in this situation.* 


Relation of Technical and Scientific Employment to Total Employment. 


Different approaches have been used in such forecasts. In a survey 
made in the United States in 1955 employment of engineers was pro- 
jected on the basis of the trend in the ratio of engineers to total employ- 
ment revealed from decennial census data. However, a considerable 
element of judgment entered into the selection of the curve to be pro- 
jected and in estimating its value for the forecast year. Another study 
carried out after the war in the same country attempted to forecast the 
long-run trend of demand for engineers by relating the number of 
engineers to total employment in selected industries. This involved : 
(1) calculating the ratio of all engineers to the total labour force in 
mining, construction, manufacturing, transportation and public utilities; 
(2) predicting the future work force in these industries (on the basis of 
the trend in their ratio to the total non-agricultural labour force); 


1 The information available on employment opportunities in each ‘field of employ- 
ment can have a marked effect on the choice of students. 


2 Om tilgangen pa og behovet for akademisk arbeidskrajt, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 


3 GOLDSTEIN, op. cit. 


4 National Science Foundation : Trends in the Employment and Training of Scientists 
and Engineers (Washington, D.C., 1956). 
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and (3) extrapolating the ratio of engineers to the work force in these 
industries. Subsequent experience showed that the method had led to a 
serious underestimation of the demand for engineers.! 

A report “eee in France in 1956 presents projections from 1955 
to 1960, which are extended to 1967 by simple extrapolation of the growth 
in the original five-year erp The analysis included the following 
four steps: (1) the growth of production was projected for the whole 
economy, divided into ten broad sectors ; (2) for each sector the ex- 
pansion of the total work force required for the production increase was 
estimated, with allowance for changes in hours of work and productivity ; 
(3) for each branch the need for managerial, clerical and technical work- 
ers as a group was projected on the basis of the past relationship 
between employment in this group of occupations and total employ- 
ment ; a sample survey of industry made it possible to determine, for 
each sector, the average rate of change in this relationship, although 
further study was necessary in some cases to determine the underlying 
economic trends ; (4) the last step, ie. the determination of growth 
rates for each of the components of the group “ managerial clerical and 
technical workers ” (clerical workers, foremen, designers, draughtsmen, 
technicians and engineers), was the most difficult because of the lack of 
systematic data. It was necessary to consult with people familiar with 
each industry, who provided information on which jadenueats of the 
rough order of magnitude could be based.? 

A survey carried out in Japan—at the planning stage of the Govern- 
ment’s educational programme to adjust the supply of professional 
manpower to future needs—estimated future employment trends on 
the basis of the statistics in the Five-Year Economic and Employment 
Plan (1956-1960) of the Economic Planning Agency. It was assumed 


that the current distribution of employed persons in each industry, by 
length of previous schooling, would not change.* 


Relation of Technical and Scientific Employment to Production and 
Productivity. 


This method has been used in Great Britain in a study related to the 
inquiry of the Ministry of Labour and National Service. The study 
concerned long-term demand and dealt with manufacturing industry, 
——— departments and educational institutions. For industry— 

y far the largest employer—the numbers of scientists and engineers in 
each branch were assumed to grow at the same rate as total production 
in that branch over the period 1956-66. This key assumption was based 
on suggestions from prominent industrialists, and in a few cases, on 
evidence. There were no illusions about the infallibility of the notion ; 
all that was done was to decide that this view was better than any other 
on which the survey could have been based. 

In Sweden a similar method was used to verify the data obtained 
from employers during the course of the questionnaire survey described 
above. The expected increase in the number of engineers reported by 
industry for 1965 was reviewed in the light of an analysis of the relation- 


1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics : Employment Outlook for Engineers, Bulletin 
968 (Washington, D.C., 1949), quoted in BLank and Sticier, op. cit., pp. 33-35. 


2? VerMoT-GAUCHY, op. cit. 


3 Ministry of Education, Government of Japan: Demand and Supply for University 
Graduates (Tokyo, 1958). 


* Scientific and Engineering Manpower in Great Britain, op. cit. 
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ship between the value of production per head and the average per- 
centage of technical personnel in the total numbers employed in 1535, 
1940, 1950 and 1955 ; the increase until 1965 computed from the reports 
of industry was in line with this relationship. Forecasts of the demand 
for engineers and technicians in industry were then made for 1975 by 
projecting this relationship on the basis of alternative assumptions as 
to the rate of production growth (3, 3.5 and 4 per cent. annually) and a 
projection of the industrial work force to 1975 based on population 
growth. 


* * 


It is hardly surprising that, in a field as new as the assessment of 
future manpower demand, the basic assumptions made, the factors 
taken into consideration and the methods of calculation should vary so 
greatly from country to country. This is also partly due to differences in 
the resources of the res nsible agencies, the basic statistics available, 
and even the specific objects of the forecasts. 

Whatever the approach, it must be stressed that by their very 
nature such forecasts will always be subject to a margin of error, since 
factors such as the impact on demand of economic growth or of techno- 
logical change can never be assessed with certainty. In fact, it is generally 
recognised that forecasts of demand represent no more than an attempt 
to determine an order of magnitude, and constitute a guide for action 
and not a prophecy. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the methods used can certainly 
be improved in order to increase the reliability of forecasts. For instance, 
experience seems to show that isolated estimates of the demand for 
certain groups of occupations, such as engineers and scientists, touch 
only a part of the problem and that it is not possible to consider the 
demand for these categories without taking into account also the other 
categories of workers. This has led certain countries, such as France and 
the United States, to co-ordinate estimates of requirements in the 
various occupations. 

Another point is the need to check the accuracy of the forecasts 
against the actual evolution of supply and demand in scientific and 
tech. 1ical occupations and to revise them if necessary. Such revisions 
will ~radually reduce the most important obstacles in forecasting and 
lead to more reliable estimates based on past experience. 

Measures such as those undertaken and envisaged by the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation ? to facilitate a comparison 
of forecasting methods practised in various countries will have the same 
effect. 


* * 


Certain conclusions can be drawn from the brief review in the 
preceding pages. 

In the first place, the techniques used in evaluating the situation and 
the trends are largely dependent upon the availability of a certain mini- 
mum of basic economic, demographic and labour statistics. Birth and 
death rates, working life tables by sex, labour force participation rates, 


1 Ingenjérsbehovet i Sverige, op. cit., p. 15. 
20.E.E.C.: The Work of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. A 
Report by the Secretary-General (Paris, April 1959), p. 87. 
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patterns of occupational distribution by industry, registers identifying 
employing establishments by industry and size, data on the enrolment 
capacity of educational and training institutions at all levels, production 
and productivity figures—these are only some of the typical sources of 
data, largely statistical in nature, which are drawn upon in making 
estimates of present and anticipated manpower supply and demand. 
Countries which have yet to develop minimum basic statistical services 
are therefore handicapped in measuring their manpower resources and 
requirements. 

Because comprehensive data of the type required are a composite 
derived from many sources by a number of specialised organisations, 
both public and private, it is important that such inquiries should be 
directed and co-ordinated at a sufficiently high level. Few, if any, of the 
specialised organisations which contribute part of the data can have a 
grasp of the entire administrative process. 

This means that some government department must assume re- 
sponsibility for determining what occupations are essential for age 
and development, and for deciding which organisations (public an 
private) can make an essential contribution to the calculation of man- 
power supply and demand. At the same time it must develop the basic 
statistical services. The contributing organisations will need adminis- 
trative direction and assistance to ensure the regularity, continuity and 
technical consistency of their programmes, and they will have to be given 
the opportunity of exchanging experiences as an aid to improving their 
methods and procedures. Central responsibility makes it possible to 
compare hed data on supply and demand with forecasts ; it facilitates 


studies of technological changes in work processes affecting numbers and 
types of occupations that are best investigated on a country-wide 
basis. It is only at the level of a government department that scientific 
and technical personnel can be assessed in the light of the national 
employment market as a whole and that the data on the supply and 
demand in this small but highly important segment of the labour force 
can be reviewed in true perspective. 
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The Motives of Emigration 


Findings of a Recent Study in the Netherlands 


Since 1950 the Netherlands Government has been pursuing an active 
emigration policy. Administrative machinery—partly governmental and 
partly private—has been established to assist and inform prospective emi- 
grants, to select suitable applicants and to help them prepare for work in 
immigration couniries.* 

In recent years the competent Netherlands authorities have felt an 
increasing need for more knowledge concerning the motives of emigration, 
the characteristics of emigrants and the extent to which the latter's expecta- 
tions are fulfilled. A study of the motives of emigration was therefore 
planned and carried out by Mr. B. P. Hofstede, an official of the Netherlands 
Emigration Service, under the direction of Mr. Sj. Groenman, Professor 
of Sociology «t the University of Utrecht. The report on this study is 
analysed below.” 


In 1954 the Netherlands Commissioner for Emigration gave instruc- 
tions to his department to undertake an inquiry into the conditions in 
which people emigrate and the reasons for which they do so as well as 
their expectations and the extent to which they are fulfilled. For the 
purpose an appropriate sample considered representative of all Dutch 
emigrants was to be taken. In collaboration with Dutch sociologists and 
migration specialists the following programme of studies was planned : 


(1) a basic inquiry designed to obtain general data in the Netherlands 
concerning the reasons and conditions leading to emigration ; 


(2) a more detailed inquiry into the characteristics of Dutch emi- 
grants as well as of a control group of non-emigrants, the ultimate aim 
of which is to see whether emigrants show particular characteristics that 
make them different from those who have not emigrated and have no 
intention of doing so ; 


(3) two “ follow-up ” inquiries to be carried out in overseas countries 
to obtain information on the experience of emigrants who were the 
subject of the basic inquiry, after one and three years’ residence overseas. 


1 See “ The Organisation of Emigration from the Netherlands ”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXXI, No. 4, Apr. 1955, pp. 413-427. 

2 Cf. De gaande man. Gronden van de emigratiebeslissing, Rapport naar aanleiding van 
een onderzoek verricht in opdracht van de Regeringscommissaris voor de Emigratie met 
een inleiding door Prof. Dr. Sj. Groenman (The Hague, Staatsdrukkerij- en Uitgeverij- 
bedrijf, 1958). The Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration has made a 
substantial financial contribution towards the cost of the whole programme of inquiries. 
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It was decided to publish the results of these inquiries. The report 
which is analysed here is the result of the first basic inquiry and contains 
a systematic description of the reasons and conditions which are thought 
to have led to the decision to emigrate. It is to be followed in due course 
by a statistical elaboration and analysis of the data obtained by this 
first inquiry, combined with the results of the inquiry into a control 
group of non-emigrants. 

It is also hoped that a report on the more detaiied inquiry and the 
first “ follow-up ” inquiry carried out in the countries of immigration 
will soon be published ; in the meanwhi'e preparations will be made for 
the second “ follow-up ” inquiry. 


METHODS OF INQUIRY 


The report covers the first stage of a comprehensive investigation and 
concerns an inquiry in the Netherlands among a thousand “ units ” of 
emigrants shortly before their departure. In this connection, a “ unit ” 
of emigrants may be either a family, composed of several members, or a 
single emigrant (male or female). The inquiry was not intended to deter- 
mine in all respects the real motives for emigration since it was felt 
that this could be done only on the basis of exhaustive information 
regarding the emigrant and his environment. It aimed rather at discover- 
ing what factors influenced the emigrants’ decision. In most cases it 
proved possible to obtain some insight into these factors by combining 
the answers received during the interview. 

During 1954 investigators interviewed a number of emigrants on 
board emigrants’ ships in order to get a fairly systematic idea of their 
problems. The results of these interviews were used in the preparation 
of a questionnaire comprising 12 headings. This questionnaire opens 
with a straightforward inquiry as to the reason for emigration. As it 
was felt, however, that the answer given to this question would not 
in all cases represent the whole truth, the remaining questions were 
designed to approach the facts indirectly. 

These questions cover the following items: how the decision to 
emigrate was taken (outside influences, exchange of letters with earlier 
emigrants) ; future prospects in the Netherlands and the country of im- 
migration ; preparation for emigration ; occupational activity ; social 
integration (primary and secondary contacts) ; use of leisure and cultural 
interests ; geographical mobility ; housing situation, etc. ; the role of 
women and children. 

The final aim was to select a representative sample comprising 1,000 
units among emigrants going to the seven main countries of destination 
mentioned below. So that the sample should be a true reflection of total 
emigration, the number of units selected for each country of destination 
corresponded to the percentage of all emigrants going to that country. 

The final distribution by country of destination was as follows : 


Australia . 

United States 
New Zealand... 
South Africa... 
Rhodesia. . . 
Beast ... 
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The over-sampling of 30 per cent. was desirable to allow for the 
elimination of cases considered to be unrepresentative. In order to 
ensure that the sample would be as representative as possible every third 
emigrant registered as “ ready for departure ” by the Netherlands Emi- 
gration Office was included until the number desired for each country had 
been reached. The number of persons covered by the survey represented 
more than 10 per cent. of the total annual number of Dutch emigrants 
for the years 1955 and 1956 (about 30,000). 

The method applied combined reasonable proportions of the features 
of a questionnaire inquiry and of an interview, and the personal impres- 
sions of the interviewers also played a role. 

The standard forms established by the emigration registration offices 
and regarding the curriculum vitae of the prospective emigrants, their 
occupational qualifications and a personal assessment were placed in the 
record of each emigrant along with the results of the questionnaire and 
interview. 

These records were then examined by a number of research workers 
and, on the basis of their descriptions of the main features of each of the 
records, it proved possible to classify the factors most commonly found 
under the following nine headings : 


. Contacts with earlier emigrants. 
. Ambition, future of the children. 
. Professional difficulties. 

. Financial difficulties. 

. Housing problems. 

. Residence in foreign countries. 

. Family difficulties. 

. Adventurousness and escapism. 

. Other factors. 


The next step was for all records to be reviewed by two research 
workers acting independently ; using a code based on the above classifica- 
tion they indicated what elements were typical in each case. In about 
80 per cent. of the cases the findings of the two research workers coincided 
immediately, while for the remaining 20 per cent. agreement was reached 
after discussion. 

After this codification, a start was made with the description of the 
emigration motives and with the job of establishing categories and sub- 
categories under each heading. The individual cases were described 
within this framework. 

It soon became clear that the groups of emigrants to Brazil and 
Rhodesia were too small to be representative as autonomous groupings 
in the over-all framework ; it was therefore decided to consider them as a 
group apart. A similar decision was taken with respect to emigrants who 
did not belong to the proper emigrant type, such as persons sent to 
overseas countries by their firms, usually for a specified period of time. 

Finally it was felt that a number of cases showed characteristics 
which differed widely from the majority of the 1,300 units under review. 
These were the 129 farmers, who emigrated to work in agriculture in the 
countries of immigration and who were characterised, in contrast to 
non-agricultural emigrants, by a homogeneous pattern of motives. In 
fact, the motive for emigration of farmers is strongly biased and therefore 
differs essentially from that of non-farmers. In general, the only reason 
why a farmer emigrates is that he cannot get his own farm in the Nether- 
lands, where agricultural land is in short supply. Another important 
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factor is information received from successfully established near relatives. 
In order not to distort the general picture it was decided to treat farmers 
also as a group apart. 

After these groups had been eliminated the refined sample covered 
1,000 units, and was mainly composed of male emigrants to Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, South Africa and the United States, between 18 
and 60 years of age and having a non-agricultural occupation. The 
fact that this refined sample is representative of all emigration is clearly 
shown by the following table : 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EMIGRANTS IN THE CRUDE AND REFINED SAMPLES 
COMPARED WITH ALL EMIGRANTS IN 1955 AND 1956 


( Percentages ) 


Crude Total 
Characteristic sample sample i i 


emigration, 
(1,300) | (1,000) 1955 and 1956 


| Regional distribution : 


| Western Netherlands ...... 59 60 60 
Other parts of the Netherlands . . | 41 40 40 
100 100 100 


| Registration offices : 


| Religion : 

| RomanCatholic ........ 38 38 39 

Christian Reformed. ...... 14 15 14 
None or unknown ....... 17 16 16 


Finally, it was found possible to make a first classification of migrants 
into three groups, as it was discovered in the early stages of the inquiry 
that the motives for emigration varied according to whether the migrants 
were single ; engaged or recently married ; or married for some time. 

These three groups were the following : 

(1) single (mainly unmarried young people and a minority of older 
unmarried persons) (comprising 212 persons) ; 

(2) engaged people, recently married persons and younger families 
(classified in this group only if the man was not more than 35 years of 
age and if there were no more than two children) (comprising 411 persons); 

(3) older families (age of man 36 to 60 years, or younger than 36 years 
with three or more children) (comprising 377 persons). 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS OF THE INQUIRY 


Contacts with Earlier Emigrants 


Contacts with acquaintances and blood-relations who have already 
emigrated are found to have asserted their influence in 70 per cent. of 
the cases under review, whilst in 25 per cent. of the cases the influence 
was predominant. The influence of blood-relations was about the same 
as that of acquaintances. 

Contacts therefore seem to be a factor of very great weight, and there 
is reason to consider present Dutch emigration as being generally based 
on contacts in which family ties play an important role. Structure, 
volume and direction of the annual emigration flow are determined to a 
large extent by the presence of earlier Dutch emigrants in the different 
countries of destination. The influence of contacts can be so strong 
that it dominates the decision to emigrate in default of other factors. 
In many cases, however, other factors seem to be present and here the 
influence of contacts can be best characterised as being of a catalytic 
nature : the existence of contacts brings out any underlying inclination 
to emigrate. 


Ambition and Future of Children 


The inquiry disproves the opinion prevalent in scme quarters that 
each Dutch emigrant wishes to set himself up on his own account or 
leaves his home country in view of the future of his children. The 
influence of these factors on the decision to emigrate is in general less 
strong than it was thought to be. In fact, they played a part in only 
40 per cent. of the cases under review and were preponderant in no more 
than 25 per cent. of them. Emigration with the principal aim of rising 
socially or avoiding social decline only occurs, for instance, in the case 
of sons of persons with small businesses who see no chance of reaching 
the same status as their fathers in the Netherlands. On the other hand, 
the desire to set themselves up independently is the main motive of 
emigrating farmers, but these emigrants form a group apart as has 
already been stressed. As regards the future of the children, there is a 
positive correlation between this factor and the size of the family, 
number of sons and their age : in other words the larger the family, the 
greater the number of sons and the older they are (i.e. the more sons 
there are of an age to contribute towards the support of the family) 
the earlier the factor under review will play an important role in the 
decision to emigrate. 


Professional Difficulties 


Occupational — redominated in 10 per cent. of all cases, 
and had some influence in 30 per cent. Such problems are rather fre- 

uently the basic reasons for emigration in the case of older persons. 

he propensity of younger age-groups to emigrate is sometimes promoted 
by the fact that they have not yet found the job they consider best 
suited to them. Certain categories of workers are stimulated to emi- 
grate by lack of satisfaction with their employment—monotony in the 
case of office workers, red tape in that of employees of large services and 
enterprises, narrowing wage differentials in the case of specialised tech- 
nicians and shift work and bonus systems in that of industrial workers. 
In many instances it has been found that industrial workers of rural 
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origin decide to emigrate because they are unable to adapt themselves 
to work in industry. Professional difficulties constitute a particularly 
prevalent motive for emigration among former seamen, who are not 
able to find a suitable job ashore, Dutchmen born in Indonesia and people 
specifically trained for work in the tropics. Difficulties arising from lack 
of capital, stringent regulations, competition and lack o nnel 
increase the propensity to emigrate of persons who have or have had 
small businesses. 


Financial Difficulties 


In about 5 per cent. of all cases financial difficulties clinched the 
matter in favour of emigration, while the decision of 20 per cent. of 
the emigrants appeared to be influenced to some extent by difficulties 
of this nature: one in every five emigrants considered his financial 
situation in the Netherlands as problematic. The average emigrant 
appears to have no financial margin. As soon as his personal circum- 
stances have financially unfavourable consequences, he 1s in a quandary. 
If the circumstances are of a long duration, emigration soon arises as a 
possible solution, as, for instance, in the case of young people who have 
to support their parents, engaged couples who have no money to marry, 
married couples faced with financial difficulties, and large families who 
are in financial trouble despite children’s allowances. In addition, 
although this is seldom a decisive factor, there is the general expectation 
that emigration will result in material betterment. The perspective of 
liberation from daily worries is attractive. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the necessity to make ends meet was found to be in itself 
insufficient to lead to emigration. 


Housing Problems 


_ Housing problems play a relatively unimportant part in the decision 
to emigrate or none at all, even in case of engaged on and young 
families. In the last category of emigrants the influence of these problems 
was only dominant in 10 per cent. of cases, while for 20 per cent. of this 
group they were of definitely secondary importance. The influence of 
ousing problems is greatest in the case of early marriage, where children 
are born soon after marriage and where living accommodation is shared 
with parents or other persons. 
The fall in the standard of housing due to unsatisfactory new con- 
struction also contributes to a slight extent to emigration. 


Residence in Foreign Countries 


Residence of long duration outside the Netherlands appears to have 
had a strong influence on post-war emigration. A summary of the 
statistics shows that in one out of every seven cases this factor played a 
dominant part, while in 25 per cent. of all cases its influence was felt, 
especially among engaged couples and younger families. The phenome- 
non is particularly characteristic of persons who worked and lived in the 
East Indies, ex-soldiers who served abroad and casual seamen. All these 
— complained of the narrowness of daily life in the Netherlands. 

t may be worth mentioning that among these groups (in contrast to 
other emigrants) contacts with earlier emigrants play only a small part 
in the decision to emigrate. 
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Family Difficulties 


Family difficulties were found in one out of every five cases, but 
only in one out of every 13 did they appear to have had an important 
influence on the decision to emigrate. It was found in this connection 
that the propensity to emigrate is likely to be stimulated by the loosening 
of family ties. Such a stimulus occurs in the case of persons who did not 
have a normal family life in their youth. Marital difficulties and divorce 
also contribute to the propensity to emigrate. The greater difficulties 
of this nature are, the more unshakeable the decision to emigrate may be. 
As in the case of the groups mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, the 
influence of contacts in the countries of destination seems to be slight. 


Adventurousness and Escapism 


The influence of adventurousness and escapism can be statistically 
summarised as follows. In about 30 per cent. of the cases under review 
traces of such attitudes were found. The frequency amounts to 50 per 
cent. in case of single emigrants, to 25 per cent. in the case of engaged 
couples and younger families and to 20 per cent. in that of emigration 
of older families. The influence, however, was mainly secondary and 
only among single emigrants was it predominant (one case in six). 

Among single young people these factors are linked with restlessness 
arising from the fact that they have not yet discovered their true aim 
in life. Among older persons they are usually combined with previous 
experience of foreign countries. Personal difficulties and dissatisfaction 
with conditions prevailing in the Netherlands may promote emigration 
by engendering a negative attitude towards environment at home. 
In general, however, the findings suggest that too liberal a use should 
not be made of the word “ adventurous” in connection with Dutch 
emigrants. 


Other Problems 


Among other motives for emigration, conditions causing a feeling 
of being different from other people were found to play a slight part in 
10 per cent. of the decisions to emigrate and a prevalent role in 4 per 
cent. of them. Examples of such conditions range from an inferiority 
complex to the mere fact of not being of Dutch origin. The fear of war 
as a motive for emigration was found to be rare. 

In most cases the man plays the most important part in the decision 
to emigrate. The wife, however, took the initiative in 4 per cent. of the 
cases investigated. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE INQUIRY 


The conclusions reached on the basis of the inquiry are the following. 

The decision to emigrate is the result of the interplay of a number of 
factors and, in the majority of cases, the motives given by the emigrants 
conceal other influences, mostly of a personal nature. If an attempt is 
made to unearth a factor common to all cases, it is found that the pro- 
spective emigrants are uneasy about their personal life. 

The inquiry did not reveal that such a situation is peculiar to emi- 
grants, although it may justify the presumption that these factors are 
more prevalent in the case of emigrants than in that of non-emigrants. 
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Most emigrants were found to have received direct information 
concerning living and working conditions of acquaintances, and in many 
cases of close blood-relations, who have already emigrated ; their interest 
in emigration was aroused or encouraged and the final decision influenced 
by the success of these persons. As a result of regular correspondence 
they had a clear idea of the concrete possibilities offered to them in the 
country of immigration, and were therefore more inclined to emigrate 
than persons who had similar difficulties of a personal character but did 
not have the same sources of information. 

The inquiry clearly showed that information from acquaintances and 
blood-relations has a far stronger influence than information and advice 
given by official emigration services. This points to the conclusion that 
official information services should adopt a more personal approach so 
as to penetrate the deeper reasons behind the prospective emigrant’s 
plans and so secure his confidence. 

Considering that for several years the annual volume of Dutch emi- 
gration has been steadily declining and in view of the influence of 
acquaintances and blood-relations demonstrated by the imquiry, the 
question arises how emigration will develop if, apart from the influence 
of contacts with earlier emigrants, no collective stimuli of any importance 
occur. It has been found that the strongest influence on the propensity 
to emigrate is exercised by recent emigrants. If, therefore, during a 
certain year the number of emigrants is lower as compared to the pre- 
ceding year, the influence exercised will decrease in consequence. In 
the absence of any other stimulus this will necessarily lead to a further 
decrease during the following year and so on. This effect justifies the 
view that it will be very hard to maintain emigration from the Nether- 
lands even at a level of about 30,000 emigrants a year. 

The influence of international political events on the decision to 
emigrate can be considered to be at present less marked than it was 
some years ago ; but it may be presumed, on the other hand, that massive 
and sustained unemployment would lead to emigration of many of the 
unemployed. 

The foregoing accentuates the importance of contacts with earlier 
emigrants for the maintenance of a reasonable level of emigration. A 
deeper inquiry, both in the Netherlands and in overseas countries, into 
the effect of this influence is felt to be desirable. It would also be appro- 

riate to study the willingness of earlier emigrants to assist in stimulating 
urther emigration. 

The inquiry gave grounds for the presumption that there are in the 
Netherlands a great number of men willing to emigrate, whose wives, 
however, are not disposed to accompany them. Since the strong attach- 
ment of women to their immediate environment, especially to their 
mothers, is felt to be the main reason for this attitude, possible solutions 
might be to issue more information expressly designed to familiarise 
women with emigration, and to afford greater facilities for the emigration 
of blood-relations of earlier emigrants, in particular of parents. 
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The Small Family Farm, a European Problem. Methods for Creating Econ- 
omically Viable Units. European Productivity Agency Project No. 199/2. 
Paris, 1959. 103 pp. 9s.; $1.50; 600 French francs; 6 Swiss francs, 
It has become increasingly evident in recent years that certain small 

family farms—because of their size or the nature of their production—are 
no longer able to provide adequate incomes and living conditions for the 
farmer and his family. In view of the extent of the problem many countries 
are taking measures to convert these non-viable holdings into units more 
suitable for modern farming and general economic and social progress. 

This book contains the results of an inquiry sponsored by the O.E.E.C. 
into the methods adopted by various European countries for creating 
economically viable family farms by consolidating small holdings or by a 
more comprehensive overhaul of the whole agricultural structure in small 
farm areas. The inquiry was conducted on the basis of a detailed question- 
naire worked out by a group of experts and subsequently submitted to 
the countries taking part in the study. 

Part I briefly analyses the replies from the participating countries, and 
covers the purpose of the inquiry and the methods applied, the various 
criteria u in the different countries for defining an economically viable 
agricultural unit, and the measures (both administrative and financial) 
taken by the countries reviewed for creating viable units. It also stresses 


the need for more precise information on the nature and extent of economic- _ 


ally non-viable farms to provide a firm basis for appropriate action. 

In Part' II a more detailed account is given of the relevant situation in 
each of the countries reviewed. The full text of the questionnaire and a 
list of laws and regulations related directly or indirectly to the establishment 
and protection of economically viable agricultural units are appended. 


Steel Workers and Technical Progress. A Comparative Report on Six National 
Studies. European Productivity agrey Project No. 164. Industrial 
Version No. 2, June 1959. Paris, 1959. 65 pp. 5s. ; $1; 300 French francs ; 
3 Swiss francs ; 2.55 marks. 

This small booklet presents the main findings of six national studies on 
the attitudes of steel workers to technological change carried out on behalf 
of the European Productivity Agency by the following institutes in their 
respective countries : Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Belgium ; Institut des 
sciences sociales du travail, Université de Paris, France ; Sozialforschung- 
stelle an der Universitat Miinster, Dortmund, Federal Republic of Germany ; 
Istituto di Psicologia dell’Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Italy ; 
Nederlands Instituut voor Praeventieve Geneeskunde, Netherlands; and 
Department of Social Sciences, University of Liverpool, United Kingdom. 
In each instance one or more firms were selected that had recently carried 
out, or were in the process of introducing, a major technical change ; 
workers, managers, foremen and trade union officials directly or indirectly 
affected by such changes were interviewed and their replies to a roughly 
standardised set of questions were analysed. 
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The authors lay mg stress on the limitations of their comparative 
report. In the first place there was no guarantee that the surveys carried 
out in each country produced information that was representative of the steel 
industry in the country concerned ; the selection of the firm or firms to be 
studied was limited by a variety of factors, not the least of which was the 
need to deal with a recent case of major technological change. The task of 
deriving general conclusions from the national studies was further compli- 
cated by an insufficient co-ordination of the research techniques used by 
each of the institutes. However, some solace could be found in the fact that 
the nature of the problems encountered in each study was very similar 
despite the differences in the technological changes which had been carried 
out. 


Redundancy. It was found in each case that the new installations required 
fewer workers despite an increase in production ; in some instances the jobs 
of more than half the workers concerned had disappeared. However, almost 
every redundant worker had found an alternative job in the same firm, 
though not always at the same wage or status level, nor with the same 
prospects of promotion. 

he easy absorption of workers made redundant by new machines and 
equipment was often due to an expansion elsewhere in the firm. This 
expansion might result from an increase in the work connected with prepara- 
tion and despatch or an increase in maintenance personnel and adminis- 
trative staff ; it might also be due to the introduction of processes new to 
the firm. In certain cases absorption was helped by the high labour turnover 
customary in the departments concerned. 

It should be noted, however, that unemployment was avoided mainl 
by an increase of personnel in sections which had not yet been ieoteanteed. 

ore serious problems would therefore arise if new machin were to be 
introduced simultaneously in many departments of a firm. Moreover the 
changes studied occurred at a time when the demand for steel was high ; 
the studies give no evidence whether the technically advanced firms did 
not secure a greater share of the market at the expense of other firms, 
thereby merely displacing unemployment. 

In general workers expressed little fear of redundancy. In most countries 
their experiences had been happy ones. Only in the firm studied in France 
did workers express any real anxiety for the future and this seemed to be 
based on a conservative approach to the general economic problems of 
mechanisation. 


Wages. With the exception of the firm studied in Italy, the majority of 
the workers involved in the technical changes had higher earnings as a 
result of them. In general it was the younger workers, in particular the 
maintenance workers, who stood to gain financially. The changes offered 
many opportunities for promotion and the rise in productivity usually 
reflected favourably on the earnings of workers paid by results. 

It was found that the workers who had earned the most before the 
change were usually not among the highest earners after it. The authors use 
the expression “ reversal of the élite ” to denote a change of emphasis from 
qualifications based on long experience to formal educational qualifications ; 
those who had been in the most favourable circumstances owing to seniority 
were frequently overtaken by younger men with less experience but better 
technical training. 

The actual wage level before and after the change does not exhaust the 
problem of earnings : 

“ A man takes into account many things besides the simple comparison 
of what his pay packet holds from one period to the other. . .. He estimates, 
indeed, not only increases in the cost of living, and hence the purchasing 
power of his wages, but also changes in the standard at which he expects 
to live. Similarly he will compare what he is, in fact, earning with what he 
thinks his wages ought to be either in relation to the job he is doing, or in 
relation to changes in output consequent upon modernisation. Indeed he 
may also consider his earnings in relation to the earnings of others and argue 
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that he is worse off because he has gained less than others in his working 
group.” 

A specific fear expressed by workers studied in France was that moder- 
nisation would reduce opportunities for overtime and week-end work. On a 
more general level French workers expressed apprehension that wage 
increases would be swallowed up by price increases or that overproduction 
would lead to a depression. 


Working conditions. There was fairly general agreement among workers 
that mechanisation had reduced physical strain and the risks of accidents ; 
the modern plant was also considered to be roomier and more hygienic. 
In a few instances working conditions had become harder, as in the case of 
crane drivers and maintenance workers who were working near hot metal 
for the first time. 

On the other hand, with a greater need for precision, concentration and 
quick reaction, many workers felt that they were exposed to an increased 
nervous strain ; there were fewer breaks in the work routine and the costly 
and more delicate machinery implied a higher degree of responsibility. 
“ Tf, therefore, a man’s work is not so hard and if he is not so physically 
tired at the end of the day, he may suffer from headache or nervous ex- 
haustion as a result of the speed at which he has to work or the complexity 
of the task he has to perform. ” 

Job classification. In some of the plants unskilled workers have virtually 
disappeared. A new class of skilled operators has been created. The Italian 
firm had replaced the four grades of workers on the furnaces by a single 
grade ; the resulting levelling has therefore benefited those at the bottom, 
but hurt others at the top. In most cases many jobs have disappeared and 
new ones have been created. 

Adaptation and retraining. In all instances some form of retraining had 
been needed, but it very rarely took the form of formal training courses. 
Usually men were shown how to operate the machines by an engineer or 
expert, or they learned from each other by a process of trial and error. On 
the whole, training did not seem to constitute a major problem for the firms 
concerned. 

The adaptation of the workers to the new working conditions causes some 
difficulty ; it takes time for the new machines to reach their full production 
and some form of compensation is needed for workers whose wage is tied to 
output. Another problem consisted in the time that elapsed before some 
workers could be placed in jobs of a similar grade to the one they had held 
before. The general impression was, however, that the process of adaptation 
was surprisingly smooth and fast. 

Social relations. The new machines and buildings caused changes in the 
composition and interrelationship of work teams. The informal atmosphere 
of the crowded old shop is destroyed in the spacious new halls where teams 
are smaller and workers are posted at a greater distance from each other. 
At the same time old hierarchies are broken and a more egalitarian spirit 
appears to prevail; workers no longer receive their instructions from a 
foreman, but direct from the office by means of a work card. 

Technical change appears to be accompanied by bureaucratic tendencies. 
Production requires a greater degree of planning and the control of the job 
passes from the shop floor to the office. The prestige of the old and experi- 
enced worker suffers thereby. Precision and obedience are the qualities 
required rather than initiative. On the other hand many workers have 
achieved a greater sense of freedom because of the absence of personal 
supervision. Problems of discipline have lost some of their importance. 

Changes in the hours of work and the adoption of continuous shift work 
have also affected the workers’ relations with each other at work and outside 
the factory. Many workers deplore that they can no longer count on regular 
Sunday rest with their family and workmates ; others prefer to take their 
days off when public places are uncrowded. 

Conclusions. Although it is difficult to arrive at general conclusions 
from a study which lacks full co-ordination and a wider scope, it seems that 
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the wry ohn of workers, far from opposing technical advances, are satisfied 
that a better living standard and easier working conditions are in store for 
them. There appears to be general agreement that, whether innovations are 
personally desirable or not, they are inevitable in the long run. 

The new machines introduce a different climate not only in the factories, 
but also in the private life of the workers. An effort of adaptation is required 
from everyone ; in the case of the older generation even this effort may not 
always be sufficient to ensure a fully satisfactory integration in the new 
working environment. 

So long as the demand for steel is high in relation to the supply and if 
modernisation is introduced progressively, redundancy does not appear to 
present an insurmountable problem. Under less favourable circumstances 
it may not always be possible to find displaced workers a job in the firm 
(perhaps even the industry), and more far-reaching measures may be needed 
to spread the benefits of increased productivity in steel making to other 
sectors of the economy as speedily as possible. 


The Work of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. A Report 
by the Secretary-General. Paris, 1959. 114 pp. 7s.; $1; 450 French 
francs ; 4.50 Swiss francs ; 3.85 marks. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation. 


International Repertory of Institutions Conducting Population Studies. Réper- 
toire international d’institutions qui s’occupent d'études de population. 
Paris, 1959. 240 pp. $2.50; 12s. 6d.; 875 French francs. In English 
and French. 


The Training of Journalists. A World-Wide Survey on the Training of 
Personnel for the Mass Media. Press, Film and Radio in the World 
Today, Series of studies published by UNESCO. Paris, 1958. 222 pp. 
$2; 10s. ; 600 French francs. 


Other Publications * 


Social and Economic Questions. 


AITKEN, Hugh G. J. The State and Economic Growth. Papers of a conference 
held on October 11-13, 1956, under the auspices of the Committee on 
Economic Growth. New York, Social Science Research Council, 1959. 
x+389 pp. 


AMERICAN [RON AND STEEL INsTITUTE. Steel in the Soviet Union. The 
report of the American Steel and Iron Ore Delegation’s visit to the 
Soviet Union, May and June 1958. New York, 1959. ix+.376 pp. $5. 
This report contains the account of a one-month visit to the Soviet 

Union by a group of 19 United States specialists in the field of iron ore 

mining and steel making. The delegation was divided into four groups with 

special interests in raw materials, blast furnaces, steel making, and industrial 
relations respectively. The visits covered not only mines and steel plants, 
but also laboratories, institutes and exhibitions. 

Most of the report is devoted to the technological aspects of Soviet 
industry and deals with the mining, beneficiation and sintering of iron ores, 
and with blast furnace facilities, steel making and rolling. There are some 
references to production costs, labour productivity and personnel factors. 

A special part of the report relates to labour-management relations. 
It gives a detailed account of methods of wage payment and levels of wages, 
workers’ housing and its cost, communal services, hours of work and holidays, 
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pensions, etc. Recruitment, upgrading, in-plant training and transfers 
are also dealt with. One chapter describes the union’s functions inside and 
outside the plant ; it lays stress on the role played by the union in matters 
of productive efficiency and labour discipline. It is followed by an analysis 
of four collective agreements in comparison with the 1956 agreement between 
the United States Steel Corporation and the United Steelworkers of America. 
This analysis shows that many matters included in the American agreement 
are subjects of statutory regulation in the Soviet Union, while the Soviet 
agreements deal with a number of items which are not usually covered by 
collective bargaining in the United States. 


CHARDONNET, Jean. Métropoles économiques. Londres, Amsterdam, Anvers, 
Liége, Francfort, Mannheim, Nuremberg, Linz, Barcelone, Génes, 
Naples, New York. Cahiers de la Fondation nationale des sciences 
politiques, No. 102. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1959. 269 pp. 


CONSIGLIO NAZIONALE DELLE RICERCHE. Convegno internazionale sui 
problemi dell’automatismo, Milano, 8-13 Aprile 1956. “ Giornate della 
scienza”, 6.a sessione, indetta dal C.N.R. con la collaborazione del 
Comitato nazionale per la produttivita. Three volumes. Rome, Consiglio 
Nazionale delle Ricerche ; London, New York and Paris, Pergamon 
Press, 1958. cxv-+2,380 pp. 20,000 liras ; $35. 


DescHAmMps, Hubert, and ViANEs, Suzanne. Les‘ Malgaches du Sud-Est, 
Antemoro, Antesaka, Antambahoaka, peuples de Farafangana (Antefasi, 
Zafisoro, Sahavoai, Sahafatra). Monographies ethnologiques “ Le Peuple 
malgache”. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1959. x+118 pp. 
800 French francs. 


Direcci6n GENERAL DE AsuNTOS INDfGENAS, Mexico. Seis afios de labor, 
1952-1958. Mexico City, Talleres Graficos de la Nacién, 1958. 131 pp. 


GENDARME, René. L’économie de l’Algérie. Sous-développement et politique 
de croissance. Cahiers de la Fondation nationale des sciences politiques. 
Institut d’études politiques d’Alger, No. 101. Paris, Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1959. 234 pp. 


This well-documented survey of the Algerian economy begins with some 
fairly lengthy introductory sections discussing the available statistics, from 
which it emerges that the Algerian economy as a whole is ill-balanced— 
i.e. heterogeneous—and underdeveloped. 

The first part of the book goes on to examine the reasons for this under- 
development, namely lack of natural resources, transport difficulties, rapid 
population growth and social and cultural obstacles to development. A whole 
chapter is devoted to weighing up the benefits and disadvantages to Algeria 
of her connection with France up to the present day. Without belittling 
the debit side of this connection, the author does not believe that it can be 
held to be a cause of underdevelopment and he reviews French constructive 
achievements in the past in providing basic economic and social facilities, 
as well as the financial efforts now being made or planned. 

The second part takes the analysis a stage further. Algeria is divided 
into relatively homogeneous areas and the author examines the state of 
development of each in turn and discusses the prospects of agriculture or 
industry (or both). 

The third part is concerned with the answers to Algerian underdevelop- 
ment. After trying to assess the importance of such new growth factors as 
the discovery of oil and natural gas deposits, the author sketches out a 
development policy, first against the background of the Maghreb and second 
against that of the European Common Market. 

The book is illustrated by a number of charts and maps. 


GOKHALE, R. G. Principles and Practice of Productivity (Special Reference 
to Bombay Textile Industry). Bombay, The Millowners’ Association, 
1959. 92+ iv pp. Bibliography. 
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This book brings together a highly varied selection of useful material 
relating to productivity with the aim of highlighting the achievements 
of different countries in this field and suggesting measures that the Indian 
cotton textile industry might take. It is divided into some 30 brief sections 
dealing with such matters as trends in productivity in the United States, 
the U.S.S.R. and Japan, the advantages of work study, wages and productiv- 
ity, incentives and productivity, etc. Problems of apne in the 
textile industries of the United Kingdom, Japan and India receive special 


attention. Extracts from authoritative pronouncements relating to the 
principles of productivity are given in a series of appendices. While most 
of this information is available in greater detail in other publications (which 
are listed in a bibliography at the end of the book), the portions dealing with 
the Bombay textile industry constitute original material and are of particular 
interest. These give, for instance, staffing arrangements and figures of 
productivity relating to Bombay mills which are not published elsewhere. 


KERREMANS-RAMIOULLE, M.-L. Le probléme de la délinquance juvénile. 
Enquétes bibliograph fascicule I. Centre de documentation 
économique et sociale dation Brussels, Editions Cedesa, 1959. 63 pp. 
100 Belgian francs. 


MEIMBERG, Rudolf, and JURGENsSEN, Harald. Probleme der Finanzierung 
von Investitionen in Entwicklungslindern. Schriften des Vereins fiir 
Sozialpolitik, Gesellschaft fiir Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaften, 
Neue Folge, Band 16. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1959. 80 pp. 


Rosoiio, David. Ten Years of the Civil Service in Israel (1948-1958). 
Jerusalem, Government Printing Press, 1959. 23 pp. 


Sauvy, Alfred. La montée des jeunes. Paris, Calmann-Levy, 1959. 264 pp. 
This new work by A. Sauvy is a demographic history of France over the 
last hundred years, or rather a history of France from the demogra — 
angle. Neglecting political “ accidents”, which he regards as being of secon 
importance, the author shows the close connection between the difficulties 
facing France since the end of the First World War and the changes in 
its population structure. France experienced a fall in its birth rate long 
before the other countries of Western Europe, and the author considers 
that the consequent aging of the population accounts for the count 
difficulties since the beginning of the twentieth century and in particular 
for its defeat in 1940. The astonishing rise in the French birth rate since 
1946—-which has, however, only brought it back to the “normal” level— 
was a revolution in that it reversed a downward trend that had lasted 
150 years. Although this reversal appears to have marked the start of a 
revival first in France and subsequently in the other Western countries 
most seriously affected by sterility, it has nevertheless raised many problems 
for the French economy and nation. Luckily, the extent of these problems 
can fairly easily be assessed. The working population, which has hitherto had 
to support the high proportion of old people in an aging population will now 
- also have to support a high proportion of small children. The housing problem, 
which has been acute since 1920 as a result of the rent controls introduced 
during the First World War, will certainly be aggravated at first by the 
increase in the birth rate. Education of rapidly increasing numbers of 
young people will also be difficult. The author tries to show that these 
problems are by no means insoluble provided they are squarely faced 
and the Malthusian outlook so long prevalent in France is abandoned. 
Mr. Sauvy’s work, of course, deals specifically with France and French 
conditions, but the methods of analysis used in his book are of some interest 
to other countries and should be applicable where the problems are similar. 


StmoneEt, Henri. La formation du capital dans les pays sous-développés et 
l’assistance financiéve étrangéve. Préface de Henri NEUMAN. Brussels, 
Université Libre, Institut de sociologie Solvay, 1959. 222 pp. 
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Soret, Marcel. Les Kongo nord-occidentaux. Monographies ethnologiques 
africaines, No. 7, publiées sous le patronage de |’Institut international 
africain. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1959. viii+144 pp. 
1,200 francs. 


E. Mupens30n, B. B. Anaau3z 
mpyda 6 cmpoumeascmee. MHCTHTYT 9KOHOMMKU 
cTpoutenbcTBa. Moscow, AHTepaTypbl M0 
APXHTCKTYPe CTPOHTeAbHbIM MaTepHasam, 1958. 98 pp. 
0.35 rouble. 

Analysis of labour productivity in the building industry, by E. D. Syrtsova 
and B. B. Mirelzon. 


LIEHTPANIbHOE CTATHCTHYECKOE YMPABJIEHHE CoBeTE CCCP. 
O06 umozax NAaHa pazeumUA xo3Au- 
cmea CCCP 6 1958 200y. Moscow, TocyfapcTBeHHoe 
1959. 30 pp. 0.35 rouble. 


The results of the state plan for the development of the national economy 
of the U.S.S.R. in 1958, published by the Central Statistical Directorate of 
the U.S.S.R. 


Benuues, A. Ymo u 20e 6ydem nocmpoeno 1959-1965 20dax. Moscow, 
locnnanuspat, 1959. 77 pp. 1.20 roubles. 


Building construction planned for the period 1959-65, by A. I. Vedishchev. 


VenturRA, Ovidio S. Hacia la integracién econdmica dz Latinoamérica. 
Una salida para los problemas de su desarrollo. Buenos Aires, Ediciones 
Sigla, 1959. 59 pp. 15 pesos. 


Statistics. 


Axagemua HAYK CCCP, LlentpanbHoe cTaTucTuyeckoe ynpaBneHne npu Copete 
Muuuctrpos CCCP. Cmamucmuyeckan memodoaceua u3yyeHua npou3z60du- 
meabHocmu mpyda HapodHOM xo3alicmee CCCP. Crenorpamma 
24-26 1956 r. Moscow, cTaTHcTHu- 
1958. 382 pp. 14.90 roubles. 

The statistical analysis of labour productivity in the national economy 
of the U.S.S.R. ; a verbatim account of a scientific conference held in Moscow 
from 24 to 26 December 1958 (papers, speeches and discussions) published 
by the Academy of Sciences (Central Statistical Directorate of the Council 
| Ministers of the U.S.S.R.). 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, United States. 
Consumer Prices in the United States, 1953-58, Price Trends and Indexes. 
Bulletin No. 1256. Washington, 1959. iv+126 pp. 65 cents. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH, 
Great Britain. Labour Statistics. Material collected by the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service. Guides to Official Sources : No. 1. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1958. vii+78 pp. 5s. 


THE POPULATION CouNCcIL. Population : An International Dilemma, A Sum- 
mary of the Proceedings of the Conference Committee on Population Problems 
—1956-1957. By Frederick OsBorn. New York, 1958. ix+97 pp. 


Creymunun, C. [. Cmamucmuko-skonqmuyeckue oyepku. Moscow, 

1958. 738 pp. 26.90 roubles. 

A collection of papers by S. G. Strumilin on statistical and economic 
subjects, ranging from an article on the regulation of hours of work in pre- 
revolutionary Russia, first published in 1909, to comments on current Soviet 
national accounts and economic statistics, and containing a wealth of 
information, analysis and comment. A number of essays are here published 
for the first time. 
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CONFEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS OF YUGOSLAVIA. Yugoslav Trade Unions 
under New Conditions. Fourth Congress of the Confederation of Trade 
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Betpopa, B. Bo 2aaee yexosoz0 Koaaexmuea. Moscow, BLICTIC, 

Ipogusgzat, 1958. 103 pp. 1.60 roubles. 

This booklet by V. Vetrova describes the efforts of the trade union group 
in a forging shop to increase productivity and to obtain the best possible 
production conditions for the workers. It pays special attention to the 
organisation of labour emulation and to the work of the standing production 
meeting of the forging shop workers. It also describes the activities of the 
workshop trade union committee as regards cultural matters and the workers’ 
living and housing conditions. 


Labour Law. 


MINISTERO DEL LAVORO E DELLA PREVIDENZA SOCIALE, Italy. Giurispru- 
denza del lavoro, 1958. WRassegna del Lavoro, Quaderno 13. Rome, 
1959. 184 pp. 
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1959. xii+546 pp. 50s. 6d. 
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africaine. Etudes sociales nord-africaines, Cahier No. 73. Publication 
bimestrielle, juin-juillet 1959. Paris, Etudes sociales nord-africaines, 
1959. 63 pp. 


CLarRK, F. Le Gros. Age and the Working Lives of Men: An Attempt to 
Reduce the Statistical Evidence to Its Practical Shape. London, The 
Nuffield Foundation, 1959. 67 pp. 3s 
Analyses the information available in Great Britain concerning the 

employment of male manual workers of 60 years and over and attempts to 
determine (1) how many become incapacitated for further work through 
chronic invalidity, (2) how many have to modify or change their employment, 
(3) how employment prospects v according to occupation, and (4) at 
what rates and for what reasons such workers retire from work. This analy- 
sis suggests the following assumptions : that, by the age of 65, about 10 per 
cent. of male manual workers are already in retirement through chronic 
invalidity ; that about 20 per cent. cannot be expected to hold their normal 
jobs and must either obtain modified employment or retire ; that somewhat 
over 10 per cent. though still capable of doing their normal job, retire by 
custom or inclination. The author concludes that there is a need for more 
research into the occupational variations from this pattern. 


CONSEIL NATIONAL DU TRAVAIL, Belgium. Rapport du secrétaive sur l’activité 
du Conseil, 1953-1957, Brussels, 1958. 358 pp. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT, Directorate-General of Resettle- 
ment and Employment, India. National Classification of Occupations. 
Occupational Titles with Draft Definitions. Delhi, 1958. Looseleaf. 

In March 1958 a Working Group, representing the major users of occu- 
pational data in India, agreed upon a three-digit classification system based 
upon the International Standard Classification of Occupations, approved 
at the Ninth International Conference of Labour Statisticians, but with 
some modifications to suit Indian conditions. This classification system and 
code structure has now been adopted by the Indian Employment Service ; 
in this publication the three-digit code structure has been enlarged to 
five digits to accommodate occupational definitions. 
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tistical tables and 2 appendices. 
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New York, John Wiley & Sons; London, Chapman & Hall, 1959. 
x+346 pp. $8.50. 

Based on a study of 17,000 men who were given a battery of aptitude 
tests in the United States Army Air Force in 1943, the substance of this 
book consists of the analysis of the test scores obtained by over 10,000 of 
them, in relation to their later careers in the civilian world of work. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE FOR CO-OPERATIVE TRAINING, AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
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Wages in industry in the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, by Rositsa 

Gocheva. 
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The legal status of the labour inspection service in the Federal People’s 

Republic of Yugoslavia. Inspection rights with regard to the enforcement 

of labour legislation. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, United States. The 
Report of the United States Public Health Mission to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Including Impressions of Medicine and Public Health 
in Several Soviet Republics, August 13 to September 14, 1957. Washington, 
1959. vi+67 pp. 


Mesa Laco, Carmelo. Planificacién de la seguridad social (Andlisis especial 
de la problemdtica cubana). Madrid, Organizacién Iberoamericana de 
Seguridad Social, 1959. 250 pp. 


Spivey, Clinton. Experience Rating in Unemployment ¢“ptenastion, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bulletin, Bulletin Series, No. 84. rbana, Illinois, 
University of Illinois, Bureau of Economic and Business Research, 1958. 
95 pp. $1.50. 

A critical analysis of the underlying theory and actual effects of the 
method whereby employers’ contribution rates payable under the state 
unemployment insurance systems in the United States are varied on the 
basis of each individual employer’s experience with unemployment. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


CENTRE NATIONAL DE LA RECHERCHE SCIENTIFIQUE. Famille et habitation. 
1: Sciences humaines et conceptions de l'habitation. By Paul CHOMBART 
pE Lauwe and others. Paris, 1959. 214 pp. 


FisHER, Robert Moore. Twenty Years of Public Housing. Economic Aspects 
of the Federal Program. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1959. xiii+ 303 pp. 
$6.50. 


INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SocIAL WorkK. Report of the Seminar on Slum 
Clearance. Bombay, B. Chatterjee & Zakia, 1958. viii+324 pp. 


VaizEy, John. The Costs of Education. Foreword by R.M. Titmuss. London, 
George Allen & Unwin, 1958. 256 pp. 30s. 


Agriculture. 


AGRARSOZIALE GESELLSCHAFT E.V., GOTTINGEN. Lebensformen auf dem 
Lande. Mit Beitragen von Georg BLoum, Martin Bors_ter, Max Roires 
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und Ludwig NruUNDORFER. Schriftenreihe fiir landliche Sozialfragen, 
Heft 27. Hanover, Verlag, M. & H. Schaper, 1959. 49 pp. 4.80 marks. 


This book contains four short articles, each dealing with conditions of 
life and work of a specific group of the rural population in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The first article reviews the past and present situation of the German 
peasant farmer, his various problems in adjusting farm operations and produc- 
tion to the requirements of the modern market economy, the ways and means 
available to improve his efficiency and the importance attached by him to 
the immaterial values of farm ownership. 

In the second article a brief account is given of trends in the number and 
composition of the agricultural wage-earning labour force, the growing 
demand for skilled workers as a result of increasing mechanisation and the 
need to raise working and living conditions of these workers to a level 
comparable to that of non-agricultural workers, if agriculture is to maintain 
an efficient, stable and skilled labour force. 

The third article describes the scope and main features of part-time 
farming, which in recent years seems to have lost some of its former attrac- 
tion as evidenced by the tendency of many part-time farmers to reduce 
the scale of farm operations to a very small holding or a garden only. Excep- 
tions are found in those rural areas where non-agricultural employment 
opportunities are limited, thus making extensive part-time farming an 
economic necessity. 

The last article deals with some of the major problems and needs of 
those members of the rural population who, because of old age, ill health 
or some other reason, do not belong to the active labour force but have a 
small part-time farm or a garden as a supplementary means of livelihood. 


PetrRiceEvic, J. Les coitts du travail dans les exploitations agricoles en Suisse. 

Brugg, Secrétariat des paysans suisses, 1958. 71 pp. 4 francs. 

This survey, which is based on recent cost research, supplies detailed 
information on the economic impact of mechanisation on Swiss farming. 
It brings out the importance of labour costs and relates them to the degree of 
mechanisation, the gross yield and farm income. The survey covers various 
types of farming and all types of holding (small, medium and large). After 
recapitulating the main conclusions of this analysis, the author describes 
the measures which he believes might help to reduce manpower costs and 
make farming methods more efficient. 


Roserts, Margaret. Labour in the Farm Economy. Johannesburg, South 

African Institute of Race Relations, 1959. vii+ 137 pp. 

The book contains the results of ten months of field investigation in 
1957 into the economic and social situation of African agricultural wage 
earners in two districts of the Union of South Africa. 

In the first part there is a short description of the methods and techniques 
used in the survey as well as a brief review of the general features and 
characteristics of the two districts. This is followed by a detailed analysis 
of wages paid in cash and kind, the workers’ standard of living, the rights 
and obligations of farm labour and the relationship between farmers and their 
workers. The last two chapters deal with labour migration and its effects 
on the supply of labour and with the major aspects of farm labour productivity. 
An appendix includes a brief discussion of existing legislation relating to 
farm labour. 


Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


FEDERATION NATIONALE DU CREDIT AGRICOLE. Crédit agricole mutuel. En 
hommage a la paysannerie frangaise. Paris, 1959. 46 pp. 


GauMoNnT, Jean. Au confluent de deux grandes idées : Jaurés Coopérateur. 
Introduction de Marcel DEGonp. Paris, Fédération nationale des coopé- 
ratives de consommation, 1959. 104 pp. 120 francs. 
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HouGu, Eleanor M. The Co-operative Movement in India. Introduction 
by Sir Horace PLUNKETT. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged by 
K. Madhava Das. London, Oxford University Press, 1959. xxx +493 pp. 
35s. 


INDIAN SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURAL Economics. Co-operative Farming in 
Gujarat, A study into the working of the co-operative farming societies 
in Gujarat, prepared by the Gujarat Co-operative Farming Survey 
Committee, Ahmedabad. Bombay, 1959. v+138 pp. 


— Seminar on Co-operative Farming. Seminar Series, 2. Bombay, 1959. 
xiii+132 pp. 6 rupees. 

Contains the proceedings of the Seminar on Co-operative Farming held 
under the auspices of the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics at 
Poona in May 1958. This is the third of a series of seminars intended to 
provide a forum for the serious discussion of topics and the exchange of 
research experience by select and eminent workers in the fields concerned. 

Three aspects of co-operative farming, which has recently become a 
question of national policy and aroused country-wide controversy in India, 
were discussed, namely: definition, scope and objectives; technological 
efficiency ; and problems of organisation and management. Based as they 
are on the wide experience and knowledge of the participants, the pro- 
ceedings of the seminar are likely to be of value not only in India but also 
in other countries where co-operative farming is under examination. 


ScHUBERT, Helmut. Die Begabtenférderung im Handwerk. Berufserziehung 
im Handwerk. Cologne, Institut fiir Berufserziehung im Handwerk 
an der Universitat, 1958. 92 pp. 
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ECONOMICA 
Issued quarterly by the Lonpon ScHooL oF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
ScrENcE in February, May, August and November 
39th Year: New Series, Vol. XXVI, No. 104, November 1959 


Growth and the Problem of Inflation: Nicholas Katpor 
= Relation se Unemployment and the Rate of Change of Money rivg Rates : 
Underemployment in Agriculture and the Industrial Wage Rate ......... Dipak MazuMDAR 
A Theorem on Undercompensated Price Changes eee M. McManus 


Subscriptions and inquiries should be addressed to the Publications Department, 
Lonpon Scnoot or Economics anp Poxrticat Scrence, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London 


Annual subscription : {1 10s. Single copies : 10s. post free 


The South African Journal of Economics 


Editors : C. S. Richards (Managing Editor) — W. J. Busschau — H. M. Robertson 
Partial Contents of Vol. 27, No. 3, September 1959 


Aspects of Economic Growth with Special Reference to South Africa ..... . Cc. G. W. Scuumann 
Some Aspects of Industrial Development in South Africa ........... L. H. Samvuers 
Liquidity in the Banking System of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland . FE. Osporn 


Orders for single copies (9s. 6d. each) and subscriptions (£1 15s. per annum) may be placed through all 
leading booksellers and the Journal Office, P.O. Box 5316, Johannesburg. 


Inquiries regarding advertisement tariffs to the Secretary, P.O. Box 5316, Johannesburg 


REVIEW OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 


Partial Contents, Vol. XXVII (1), No. 72, October 1959 


A Note on Crawling along the Ceiling... . R. C. O. MatTHEWs 
Interrelated Industries and the Rate of Technological Change ......... W. Paul SrrassMann 
Capital Levies in Western Europe after the Second World War ........ P. Rosson 

Annual subscription 


25s. per vol. (3 teones), 10s. per single number, post free. U.S.A. and Canada: $5 per vol., $2 per single number 


Back number rates on application to Secretary. Cheques, whether drawn in sterling or dollars, should 
be made payable to the Review of Economic Studies. 
jitorial communications should be sent to The Editor, Review of Economic Studies, Nuffield College, 
Oxford. Articles from the U.S.A. and Canada should be sent to P. A. Samuelson, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. All other communications to The Secretary, Review of Economic Studies, 
4 Trumpington Street, Cambridge, England. 


OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Quarterly Journal of Industrial and Vocational Psychology 
Editor: Alec RopcErR 


Contents of Volume XX XIII, No. 3, July 1959 


Overtime and Financial Responsibility. Leslie Buck and Sylvia Suimmin 
The Place of Personality Appraisal in Vocational Selection . . . . . John Parry 
Attitudes of Union Leaders and Business Executives to Industrial 
A Sociological Case Study of ease Training: Parti ...... Shirley Witson 
Professor Landsberger on Hawthorne Peter CAVANAGH 


Annual Subscription: 40s. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
14 WELBECK STREET, LONDON, w.1 
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THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


is a quarterly devoted to the scientific and professional interests of social 
work. It provides timely and authoritative articles on social welfare 
roblems, social work practice and education, and current developments 
he related fields. It includes extensive reviews of books and government 
ocuments. 


Subscription price : U.S.A. and possessions: 1 year, $6.00; 2 years, $11.50; 3 years, $16.50. Canada and 
Pan American Postal Union : 1 year, $6.50 ; 2 years, $12.50; 3 years, $18.00. All other countries: 1 year, 
$7.00 ; 2 years, $13.50; 3 years, $19.50. Single copies, $2.25. Postage prepaid by the publisher. 


Published by 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Cutcaco 37, Ill. 


THE INDIAN JOURNAL 
OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Annual subscription: Rs. 12 


The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, published as a Quarterly since juny 
1956, is the organ of the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics. The second issue 
is the Conference Number and contains papers on different subjects presented at the 
Annual Conference of the Society and a résumé of the proceedings of the Conference. 
The other issues are devoted to the publication of articles of research value as well as notes, 
news and other information relating to research in Agricultural Economics. Besides the 
Journal, the Society publishes Research Studies, a list of which can be had from— 


THE INDIAN SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
46-48 Esplanade Mansions, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, Bompay 


INDIAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 
Editor: Dr. Om Praxasn 


No. 149 October 1958 Vol. XXXVIII 


The of Marxian "Theory «le. ry K. SencuPTa 
Parliamentary Control over Public Expenditure ade A. S. Menta 
Trends in Co-operative Movements in India. .. . . eee K. K. Smarma 


The Indian Journal of E was founded by the late Professor H. Stanley Jevons in 1916. oa 
four times a year, in Jly, October, January and April. The annual subscription (including postage) is 
15 rupees or {1 6s. or $3.80. 


Write to Tae Mawacine Eprtor, Inpian Journat or Economics, Untversiry oF ALLAHABAD, 
ALLAHABAD-2, INDIA 


INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE 


Issued Monthly by the Government of India, Minisiry of Labour, 
Labour Bureau, Simla 
Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India, e.g. labour legislation, summaries of import- 
ant awards and decisions of various High Courts, labour news from states, labour welfare, living conditions, 
summaries of reports and inquiries ; 


and statistics of industrial disputes, ———- employment service, wages and earnings, cost of living, 
retail and wholesale trade unions, etc. 


Rates of subscription: Rs. 19.50 per annum ; Rs. 1.62 per copy 
Available from : MANAGER OF PUBLICATIONS, Linges, DELHI-2, INDIA 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Subscription Rates and Prices 


I. International Labour Review. 

Monthly. Articles on economic and social topics. A statistical supplement 
gives information on employment, unemployment, wages, consumer prices, etc. 
Annual subscription : $6.00, £1 16s. Price per number : 60 cents, 3s. 6d. 


II. Industry and Labour. 


Issued twice a month. Information concerning the activities of the 1.L.0. and 
current events in the field of industrial relations, employment, migration, conditions 
of work, social security and the activities of employers’ and workers’ organisations. 
Annual subscription : $5.00, £1 10s. Price per number : 25 cents, 1s. 6d. 


Legislative Series. 
Issued in instalments every two months. A collection in English of labour 
laws and regulations from many countries. 


Annual subscription : $7.50, £2 5s. Individual texts at varying prices. 


IV. Year Book of Labour Statistics. 
Employment, hours of work, wages, prices, migration, etc. Published at the 
end of each year. 


V. Official Bulletin. 
Issued at irregular intervals. Official documents and information concerning 
the International Labour Organisation, including the texts adopted by its annual 


Conference and other meetings. Annual subscription : $2.00, 12s. 
VI. Minutes of the Governing Body. 
Published session by session. Annual subscription : $5.00, £1 10s. 


Price : paper, $5.00, £1 10s. ; cloth, $6.00, £1 16s. 


VII. Documents of the International Labour Conference. 
Reports prepared for each item on the agenda of the annual Conference. 
Record of Proceedings, including committee reports and decisions adopted. 


Annual subscription : $10.00, £3. Individual documents at varying prices. 


VIII. The International Labour Code 1951. 


A systematic arrangement of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the International Labour Conference with appendices and notes. In two volumes. 


Price : $10.00, £3. 
IX. Studies and Reports on economic and social subjects. 
At varying prices, 
Practical manuals, international works of reference, etc. 
At varying prices. 
Inclusive subscription to all I.L.O. publications : per year, $50.60 ; £15 
Publications, catalogues and specimens of periodicals may be obtained from the 
addresses on the following pages 
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CORRESPONDENTS 
(Concluded) 


Bulgaria: Mr. A. MintcuerrF, rue Zanko Zerkovski 30, Sofia 21. 
Ceylon: Mr. C. B. KUMARASINHA, Dept. of Labour, P.O. Box 575, Colombo. 

Chile: Mr. Jaime ILLANes Epwarps, Ahumada 236, oficina 518, Santiago (Tel. 67991). 
China: Mr. Ching-Ping Yip, P.O. Box 4200, Taipeh, Taiwan (Formosa) (“ Interlab Taipeh ”). 


Colombia: Mr. Alfredo VAzquez CARRIZOSA, carrera 5, nim. II-62, Bogota (“ Interlab Bogota ”; 
Tel. Centro 63 60). 


Costa Rica: Mr. Guillermo PApmLLa Castro, avenida Tercera 372, apartado 2134, San José 
(“ Interlab San José”; Tel. J 4810). 


-* Mr. José Enrique p—E SANDOVAL, Mercaderes 26, 1.** piso, Havana (“ Interlab Habana ”; 
Tel. M 7813). 


Czechoslovakia: Mr. Jifi Fiscuer, UTK-Klementinum, Prague I. 
Ecuador: Mr. V. Gabriel Garcts, Asuncién 409, Quito (“ Interlab Quito ”). 
Greece: Mr. A. TRIANTAFYLOU, Thiras 49, Athens (Tel. 532450). 


Haiti: Mr. L. Max Foucuarp, Bureau du travail, rue de la Révolution, Port-au-Prince (“ Interlab 
Port-au-Prince Haiti ”). 


Iran: Mr. Habib Naricy, 9 rue Saidi, avenue Simetri Nezami, Teheran (“ Interlab Teheran ”; 
Tel. 32967). 


Ireland: Mr. John HauGuey, 29 Kildare Street, Dublin (Tel. 62743). 


Israel: Mr. E. MARGALIT, Ministry of Labour, Jerusalem (“E. Margalit Interlab Jerusalem 
Israel”). 


Lebanon: Mr. Joseph Donato, Directeur du Département des Affaires sociales, Boite postale 2306, 
Beyrouth (“ Interlab Beyrouth ”). 


Netherlands: Mr. T. M. PeLLINKHOoF, Ministerie van Sociale Zaken, Zeestraat 73, The Hague 
(“ Soza The Hague ”; Tel. 18 32 20). 


Mr. K. SALVESEN, Sosialdepartementet, Akersgaten 42, Oslo Dep. (“Interlab Oslo”; 
Tel. 417800). 


Pakistan: Mr. K. S. MAHMupD, Block 17, Pakistan Secretariat, Karachi (“ Interlab Karachi ”). 
Philippines: Mr. Juan L. LANTING, Room 507, Burke Building, Escolta, Manila (“ Interlab Manila”), 
Poland: Mr. H. ALTMAN, Ulica Parkowa 13-17, Warsaw. 

Portugal: Mr. A. Gomes d’ALMENDRA, Rua D. Jodo V, 29-3.° E., Lisbon (Tel. 68 17 31). 


El Salvador: Miss Rosa PERALTA, Primera Calle Poniente 59, San Salvador (“Interlab San 
Salvador ”; Tel. 3358). 


Spain: Mr. Luis Arroyo, Isaac Peral-Limite 5, Madrid (“ Interlab Madrid ”). 

Thailand: Mr. M. DULYACHINDA, Phya Anuraks 152, Pejburi Road, Bangkok. 

Turkey: Professor Fadil Hakki Sur, Ankara Hukuk Fakiiltesi, Ankara (“Interlab Ankara ”). 
Union of South Africa: Mr. L. C. Loocx, Private Bag 117, Pretoria. 

United Arab Republic (Syrian Region): Mr. Ihsan JouKHADAR, P.O. Box 2666, Damascus. 
Uruguay: Mr. Rogelio CHERONI SAN ROMAN, Instituto Nacional del Trabajo, calle San José 1068, 
casilla de correo 159, Montevideo (“ Interlab Montevideo ”; Tel. 9 39 52). 

Venezuela: Mr. Boris BUNIMOV PARRA, Edificio San Mauricio, Santa Capilla a Mijares 26, Caracas 
(“ Interlab Caracas ”; Tel. 812 726). 


Yugoslavia: Mr. Ratko Pesié, Jugoslovenska nacionalna komisija za Medjunarodnu organizaciju 
rada, zgrada Saveznog izvrsnog ve¢a, Belgrade, 2. 


Specimen copies sent free on request 


Apart from subscriptions and orders, all correspondence concerning the publications (requests 
for information, suggestions, etc.) should be addressed to the International Labour Office in 
(Editorial Division). 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Catalogues and publications may be obtained at the following addresses: 


ep oe ea LABOUR OFFICE, Geneva, Switzerland (“ Interlab Genéve ”; Tel. 32 62 00 
and 3 ). 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR Office (Liaison Office with the United Nations), 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. (“ Interlabor Newyorkny ”; Tel. Oxford 7-0150). 
) > distribution only; orders for publications in the United States should be addressed to the Washington Branch 


FIELD OFFICES 
Africa: I1.L.O. African Field Office, Private Mail Bag No. 2331, Lagos Post Office, Lagos, Nigeria 
(“ Interlab Lagos ”). 
Asia: I.L.0. Asian Field Office, P.O. Box 4, Bangalore, Mysore State, India (“ Interlab Bangalore ”; 
Tel. 2762). 
Central America, Mexico and the Caribbean: Centro de Acciédn de la Oficina Internacional del 
Trabajo, Edificio América (B, 10.° piso), avenida Judrez 42, México 1, D.F., Mexico (“ Cedeac 
México ”; Tel. 12 26 78). 
South America: Centro de Accién de la Oficina Internacional del Trabajo para América del Sur, 
avenida Arequipa 173, apartado postal 3638, Lima, Peru (“ Centrac Lima ”; Tel. 32860 and 45871). 
Near and Middle East: Centre d’action du Bureau international du Travail pour le Proche- et 
le Moyen-Orient, Liileciler caddesi 26, Tophane, Istanbul, Turkey (“ Interlab Istanbul ”; Tel. 49 18 32 
and 44 13 42). 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Argentina: Mr. H. Rutz Moreno, avenida Presidente R. Saenz Pefia 615 (piso 7.°), Buenos Aires 
(“ Interlab Buenos Aires ”; Tel. 34-4943). 
Brazil: Mr. Pericles de Souza MonrTerro, Reparticio Internacional do Trabalho, Edificio do 
Ministério do Trabalho, 2.° andar, salas 216 a 220, avenida Presidente Antonio Carlos, Rio de 
Janeiro (“ Interlab Rio de Janeiro ”; Tel. 42-0455). 
Canada: Mr. D. M. YouNG, Room 307, 202 Queen Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario (“ Interlab Ottawa ”; 
Tel. CE 3-9182). 
France: Mrs. A. JouHAux, 205 boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris VII* (“ Interlab Paris ”; Tel. Littré 
92-02 and 92-03). 
Germany (Federal Republic): Mr. F. G. Sem, Kélner Strasse 64a, Bad Godesberg (“ Interlab 
Bonn ”; Tel. Bad Godesberg 2322). 
India: Mr. V. K. R. MENON, 1-Mandi House, New Delhi (“ Interlab New Delhi”; Tel. 44481 
and 47567). 
Italy: Mr. G. GAttong, Villa Aldobrandini, 28 Via Panisperna, Rome (“Interlab Roma”; 
Tel. 68 43 34). 
Japan: Mr. Y. Sakural, Zenkoku-Choson-Kaikan, 17, 1-Chome, Nagata-Cho, Chiyoda-Ku, 
Tokyo (“ Interlab Tokyo ”). 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Mr. Ivan Saptcuikov, Petrovka 15, Apt. 23, Moscow K 9 
(“ Interlab Moscow ”). 
United Arab Republic: Mr. A. El MARAGHI, 1 Soliman Pacha Street, Soussa Building, Flat 83, Cairo 
(“ Interlab Cairo”; Tel. 25881). 
United Kingdom: Mr. E. S. Krause, 38-39 Parliament Street, London S.W.1 (“ Interlab London ”; 
Tel. Whitehall 1437). 
United States: Mr. Ralph WriGurt, 917 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. (“ Interlab Washing- 
ton”; Tel. District 7-9120). 

CORRESPONDENTS 
Australia: Mr. Ian G. SHARP, Department of Labour and National Service, 125 Swanston Street, 
Melbourne, C.1, Victoria (“ Sharp Colabour Melbourne ”; Tel. MF 8482). 
Austria: Dr. Josef HAMMERL, Bundesministerium fiir Soziale Verwaltung, Stubenring 1, Regierungs- 
gebiude, Vienna (Tel. 62 16 01). 
Belgium: Mr. J. FAFCHAMPs, 58 rue Belliard, Brussels (“ Interlab Bruxelles ”; Tel. 11 57 92). 
Bolivia: Mr. R. Caprites Rico, Edificio Caja de Seguro y Ahorro Obrero, 3.°° piso, La Paz 
(“ Interlab La Paz”; Tel. 3436, Int. 19). 


(Continued overleaf) 
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